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RADAR 


The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 


EASTERN INDUSIRIES, INC. 


protecting the public... 


enforcing the laws... 





with 


date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 


legislative approval. 


To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 
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of that department. 
past eight years 
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For story, see page 32 
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Assistant Secretary Hugh M. Milton of the U.S. 
Irmy receives salute of the Carabinieri: making up 
part of the U. S.—Italian honor guard on the occasion 
of his recent visit to Naples. ~U. 8. Army photograph. 


Phe boot of Italy juts deep into the Mediterranean 
Sea. ‘The climate, sea and ancient ruins make Italy 
one of the world’s great tourist: Meccas. 


With a population of approximately 50,000,000 
and a density of about 414.6 per square mile, agricul 
ture is the most important branch of Italy's economy, 
engaging more than a thir! of the population. Main 
taining an age-old reputation for artistic creativeness, 
Italy is now one of the leading nations in industrial 
styling and designing. 


\ republic, the two main traditional units of local 
government are the communes (municipalities) and 
the provinces. “The provinces, which number 92, are 
the chief subdivisions through which the central gov 
crnment exerts its control over local affairs—includ 
ing those of a police nature. Prefects (Governors) 
who are appointed by the national government head 
the provincial administrations. 


Phe centralized control which the government in 
Rome exercises throughout Italy is reflected in the 
national character of the police organizations. 


Organization and Mission of the Various 
Italian Police Agencies 

In Italy there are several different national police 
organizations and in some respects they are constituted 
along similar lines with sometimes overlapping mis- 
sions and jurisdictions. Although the responsibilities 
of each of the organizations are manifold, each has 
been charged with one very definite task which dis 
tinguishes it from the others. ‘The three principal na 
tional police agencies and their primary missions are 
as follows: 
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Editor's Note: This is the ninth in a series of 
articles describing the civilian police of various 
European countries, This article was pre pared 
al the request of IACP, under the personal su 
pervision of Brigadier General Edward I. Pe 
naat, Provost Marshal, US Army, E urope Gen 
eral Penaat eX presses hiis appre ation to the fol 
lowing Italian police officials who pro ded ma 
terial for the article: Ze Goal Vichelino Ba 
jona and Captain Giorgio Guaitoli, SETAF Ca 
rabinieri:; Lt. Col. Aldecaro Gaita, Commande) 
Circolo Guardia di Finanza, Verona; Lt. Col 
Giovanni Tognoli, Commander Gruppo of Pub 
lic Security Guards, Verona; and Major Aldo 
Ballarint, Commander Vigeili Urbani, Verona 
The US Army militar) police stationed in Italy 
enjoy an excellent working relationship with 
all branches of the Italian police. 


GUARDIA DI PUBLICA SICUREZZA (Public Se 
curity Police): Primary mission is that of internal 


public security. 


CORPS OF CARABINIERI (Military Police): Pri 
mary mission is that of military police and, in time 
of war or national emergency, that of combat troops. 
(Also exercises civilian police authority.) 


GUARDIA DI FINANZA (Treasury Police): Pri 
mary mission is that of treasury police and border 


guards. 


These three national police agencies are organized 
along military lines and are maintained in a constant 
state of readiness. 


In addition to the national police forces, cities em- 
ploy municipal police, called Vigili Urbani. ‘The pri 
mary mission of the municipal police is to enforce mu 
nicipal laws and direct traffic. The national police 
forces do not exercise authority over the Vigili Urbani 
who are normally under the supervision of the mayot 
of a town or city. 


There is no fixed minimum or maximum size of 
towns in which the public security police operate as 
compared to the Carabinieri. ‘The Carabinieri do, 
however, cover rural areas as well as urban areas, while 
the public security police are seldom stationed in vil 
lages or small towns. Both employ plain clothed de 
tectives who conduct criminal investigations unde 
the supervision of judicial authorities. 


The police chief of each of the provinces, called the 
questore, is appointed by the national goverment 
This official is answerable to the prefect (governor) 
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concerning law enforcement within the province but 
reports directly to the Ministry of Interior in Rom, 
and He 
direction over both the public security police and Ca 


on administrative other matters. CXCrCISCS 


rabinieri located in a province. He may only assume 
authority over the Guardia di Finanza and Vigili U1 
bani within his province in times of extreme eme 


gency. 
Guardia di Publica Sicurezza 


(Public 


Police Organization) is charged with the internal se 


The Guardia di Publica Sicurezza Security 
curity of Italy and is directly under the Ministry of the 
Interior. It consists ol approximately 1,000) officers 


The 


ganization are so varied that they may be said to en 


and 73,000 enlisted men. functions of this on 
compass a role similar to that assigned to the FBI as 
well as the state, county, and city police in the United 
States. ‘The public security police are broken down 
into specialized branches such as highway patrols, 
criminal investigators, railroad guards, and uniformed 
public security police. Even though it is a national 
police force, members of this organization always op 
erate directly under the control of the questore of thé 
province. Therefore the national chain of authority 
is maintained, since provincial questores are appointed 


by the national government 


Special note should be made olf the Stradale, or the 
highway patrol branch of the public security police, 
since these men with the crash helmets and motorcycles 
with whom American tourists in’ Italy 


are the ones 


are most likely to come in contact. 

Che Polizia Ferroviaria, or railway police lorce, is 
another important branch of the security police, per 
forming, as its name indicates, primary security duties 
in connection with the railroads of Italy, all of which 
are nationally owned and operated. 


The Polizia di Irontiera, or border police lorce, is 
a branch of the security police and consists of thre 


Three hundred Italian Mil 
Police 
are assigned to assist the MP's 
of SETAIF, working togethe) 


control, 


tary (Carabinieri) 


im traffie criminal 
and accident investigation, se 


MP du 


Gui 


curity and all othe) 
ties. Here Carabiniere 
seppe Magli and SP3 Willard 


Lampman, Jr., 68th MP Co., 


from Omaha, Neb., are on 
foot patrol duty in Piazza 
Erbe, Verona. U. S. Army 


photog? aph. 








major subdvisions. “Phese subdivisi us ave Polizia di 


land frre tier 
patrol the mountainous borders of Nothern Italy; 
Polizia di the 


implies, patrol the harbors and coasts of the Italian 


Irontiera Terrestve, or police, who 


Frontiera) Mavittima, who, as name 
di Frontiera Aevea, or air po- 
Phe 


of the Frontiera Police vary from a sailor-type uniform 


peninsula; and Polizia 
lice, who are found at all airports. uniforms 
of the coastal patrols to the ski-type uniform of the 
\lpinists who patrol the northern frontier. 


Included in the public security police is a postal 
Polizia Postale, which was recently 


organized as a relatively small unit to provide security 


branch, called the 


in large postal facilities and to trace violators of postal 


regulations 


Requirements lor recruits in the public security po 
lice include adequate education, excellent character, 
reliable political orientation and good health and 
physique. Upon acceptance, recruits attend a bask 
police course ranging [rom 6 to 12 months in dura 
tion. After successful completion of this training, the 
young men as non-accredited policemen are posted 


to mobile police units where they receive further train 


ng both of theoretical and “on the job” variety. Al 
ter four or five years with a mobile police unit, the 
non-accredited personnel undergo another six months 
of formal school training in more advanced police 
subjects, upon successful completion olf which they 
become accredited career police, At this point they 
are specialized in a particular ficld such as traffic, rail 


road, or frontier police. 


Noncomunissioned olficers olf this force are selected 
on a competitive basis and are trained at a school for 


officers and noncommissioned officers which is lo 
cated in Rome 
Officers are recruited from the Army but are re 


When accepted in direct 
appointment from the Army, young officers are nor- 


quired to have a law degree. 

























Dress untform of the Guardia di Pubblica Sicurezza 
(Public Security Police), at left, is blue, while the 
ordinary uniform, right, is green, —U. 8. Army photo. 


mally sent to the school in Rome lor specialized: po 
lice training. 
The Carabinieri 
Phe Arma det Carabinieri was lounded on July 15. 
ISI1 by Vittorio Emanuele 1, King of Sardegna, for 
the primary purpose of enforcing laws in the Piedmon 
lose provinces. 


With the unification of Italy in 1870, the Corps 
was given jurisdiction throughout the [talian Penin 
sula. “Through the years the composition of the Arma 
has undergone frequent changes to keep pace with na 
tional needs. Now well-equipped Carabinieri com 
mands are strategically located throughout the coun 
try. Today's Arma dei Carabinieri numbers about 
75,000 men, including 1,100 officers, 16,000 NCOs and 
57,000 enlisted men. 


Organizationally, it consists of a general headquan 
ters; three divisions; ten brigades (nine territorial 
and one school brigade): 24 territorial legions; onc 
squadron of guards of the President of the Republic; 
13 mobile battalions; a mounted unit attached to the 
tcrritorial legion of Rome; a band of over 100 musi 
cians; a territorial group attached to the security 
corps of Somaliland; various detachments assigned 
to the Ministry of Defense (Army, Navy and Ait 
Force) and to the larger Army units; a detachment of 
parachutists; a school for officers in Rome; schools 
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Field iniform_of the Guardia di Finanza (linance 


Police) is en, left, as is the ordinary uniform shown 
at righ 1’, §. Army photograph. 


lor noncommissioned officers in’ Florence and Mon 
calieri; and two legions whose mission is to train re 
cruits. 


Legions and territorial groups employ a motorized 
nucleus and reinforced platoons with modern wea 
pons, vehicles and armored vehicles. 


Phe Carabinieri force is divided into 108 territorial 
groups Which operate more than 5,000 stations. Sey 
eral stations, similar to precinct stations in the United 
States, are grouped into a platoon or section. Several 
platoons or sections form a company, and several com 
panies form a group (similar to an Army battalion) . 
Iwo or more groups form a territorial legion, two o1 
more legions comprise a brigade, and two or more 


brigades a division. 


\ Carabinieri “station,” although generally simila 
to an American precinct station, dillers in’ several 
respects. In larger towns and cities, there may be 
many stations strategically located throughout the 
municipal area. However, in rural areas, a singl 
station may provide police service for several villages 
In addition to desk, office and locking space, the po 
lice station normally includes quarters lor the offices 
or noncommissioned officer in charge and his family, 
and billets, including mess facilities, for unmarried 
men. Married personnel assigned to the station live 
with their families in the village, town or city Phe 
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Capital investment 
for all-purpose patrolling 


...versatile Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 


Stretching the long arm of the law in Lou/siana’s capital 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Day and night, 13 Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars 
cover 30.2 square miles in this progressive city of 125,000. 








Here’s an investment that pays off by stretching 
both equipment and manpower dollars. Officers on 
Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars are busy men about 
towns large and small ~— patrolling business and 
residential areas . .. marking cars . . . checking 
meters . . . shifting from intersection to intersec- 
tion for spot traffic direction. Just as important, 
Servi-Cars pay off in economical operation and 
simple maintenance. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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They’re crime-stoppers, too! Don’t forget that 
“seeing is behaving.” The Servi-Car mounted offi- 
cer’s street-level ability to see and be seen dis- 
courages potential lawbreakers. 

And Servi-Cars are kind to your officers. The 
smoothest riding three wheelers ever built, they 
offer cushion comfort reduce rider fatigue. 
See the new Servi-Car at your dealer. Or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis- 
consin for informative new folder. 

















commander of the station literally is on duty 21 hours 
a day, as he and his family live in the same building 
in which his office is located. 

Phe Arma dei Carabinieri has exclusive military po 
lice jurisdiction while at the same time exercising 
civil police authority. It participates actively in the 
civil life of the nation, cooperating with local and 
other national police authorities, protecting the salety 
of the state and the peace of the citizens. 

Supervision at the national level is largely from 
the Minister of Defense. In the maintenance of pub- 
lic order, however, the Carabinieri also receive in 
structions from the Minister of Interior. 

Phe task of recruiting young men in the Arma 
dei Carabinieri is an important function of the ot 
ganization. After selection, recruits are sent to schools 
in Rome and ‘Vorino where they receive the basic 
training for their dual military-civilian police mission. 
They complete their training in units or territorial 
stations to which they are assigned. 





Ordinary uniform of the Polizzia Stradale (High- 
way Police) is black leather coat and green trousers. 
U.S. Army photograph. 


Noncommissioned olficers are chosen trom two 
groups. Outstanding recruits are sent to a preparatory 
academy located in Monecalieri for a year of schooling. 
followed by another year’s training at the NCO 
school in Florence. “The second source of noncommis 
sioned officers is from full-fledged Carabinieri who 
have completed basic training and have exhibited ex 
ceptionally high standards of conduct, efficiency and 
professional qualifications. — Noncommissioned offi 
cers selected from the latter group are sent directly to 
the NCO Academy in Florence for a one-year course. 

Carabinieri officers are normally recruited from the 
Regular Army Officers Corps by competitive examina 
tion. However, a lesser number of officers is selected 
directly from Carabinieri noncommissioned officers 
who have completed the required courses at the Mili 
tary Academy at Modena. All officers, before as 
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signment to Carabinieri units, attend a special course 
at the officers’ training school located in Rom 


Guardia di Finanza 

The Guardia di Finanza, or treasury police force, 
is charged primarily with protecting the borders from 
smuggling activities and acting as treasury police. It 
has three main types of uniformed personne! those 
who wear a Navy uniform and act as coastguards; 
those who wear Alpini or ski uniforms and act: as 
customs guards on the northern borders located in th¢ 
Italian Alps; and those who wear the normal police 
uniform and act as treasury agents throughout Italy 
\s may be seen, these men operate concurrently in 
the same areas as the personnel of the Guardia di 
Publica Sicurezza; however, they perform different 
functions. In general, the Guardia di Finanzi pet 
forms duties similar to those performed in the United 
States by the U. S. Customs Service, the U. S. Coast 
Guard, the Internal Revenue Service and those func 
tions of the U. S. Secret Service related to countet 
leiting. In addition to the many uniformed agents, 
numerous personnel of the Guardia di Finanza work 
in civilian attire. As customs violations investigators 
and internal revenue men they are charged with pre 
venting smuggling, counterfeiting, blackmarketing, il 
legal entry into the country, tax evasions, et his 
particular branch of the Italian police is in peacetim« 
under the direct control of the Ministry of Financ 
but in wartime is under the Minister of Defenss 

Phe treasury police normally report to the national 
government in connection with their duties 

Treasury police standards for recruits closely ap 
proximate those for public security police \fte 
three years service, a member whose service has been 
satisfactory may be accepted upon application for 
further service. He is, however, required to success 
fully complete a three-month training course to be 
accepted for an additional three years of service \l 
ter the second 3-year-tour of duty the treasury polic 
man may re-up fon successive three-year tours of duty 
until he reaches retirement much in the manner pra¢ 
ticed in the majority of national armed services 

Noncommissioned officers are chosen by competi 
tive tests and undergo nine months of training at th. 
police school in Rome. 

Officers are recruited by competitive examination 
wmong the civilian population. Requirements for ap 
plicants include a senior high school diploma, good 
physical and moral qualities, and an excellent record 
of conduct. Officer personnel selected for the treasury 
police service are sent to the treasury police academy 
located in Rome for four years. For the first two 
years the students are considered cadets. After suc 
cessful completion of training for the first two years 
the cadets receive their commission as second lieuten 
ants and continue their training until the four-year 
course is completed. 


(Please turn to page 38) 
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FAUROT FINGER PRINT MAGNIFIER NO. 
424F — The only existing magnifier that 
contains triple element spherical and chro- 
matic corrected lenses. This provides a large 
flat field, freedom from distortion, brilliance 
of illumination, and eliminates fringe color 
or shading. 


sconce” 
ae 


This 4%2 power lens magnifier with 
focusing mount is easily raised and 
lowered to allow individual accom- 
modation. 

The specially machined Faurot 
Magnifier base holds the discs 
rigidly at the proper focal distance. 
Both the Faurot Magnifier and the 
discontinued Spencer Magnifier will 
accommodate the following Faurot 
manufactured discs—Henry, Battley, 
combined Henry-Battley, and the 
new Cataldo disc. 






COMPARING 


e@ NO DISTORTION 
@ NO FRINGE COLOR 
@ NO SHADING 


FAUROT NO. 838 COMBINATION FILING CAB- 
INET—FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT — A filing 
cabinet ideally suited for the taking and the classifi- 
cation of finger prints and the storing of finger print 
material (supplies). Attached to the top surface of 
this unit is the Faurot standard chromed-brass Card 
Holder and a 6”x 12” Metal Ink Slab. This unit is 
further equipped with an Ink Roller with Chromed- 
Brass Handle, Faurot Finger Print Ink and Ink 
Cleaner. The right hand section is a storage section 
divided by three adjustable shelves. The two bottom 
drawers of the left hand section can be adapted to 
any 8x8 filing arrangement including standard 
finger print cards.The two top drawers will hold over 
3,000 cards each, either 3” x 5” or 4” x 6”. 

This steel constructed unit is designed for heavy duty 
work. A lock protects your file. 

This combination Filing Cabinet and Finger Print 
Unit is ideal for a small department or the identifica- 
tion section of a larger organization. 


For further information on these and many 
other Faurot products write to: 


FAUROT, INC. 2 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7,.N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 
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FAUROT NO. 449 FINGER 
PRINT COMPARATOR-—A com- 
pact, completely portable com- 
parator ideal for comparing 
Finger Prints, handwriting, or 
other evidence on a flat surface. 


The evidence to be compared is 
simply inserted into the upper 
section of the comparator and is 
projected in natural position, 
over 3C times magnified, on to 
the image screen. The inserted 
evidence is automatically in fo- 
cus due to the fixed lens ar- 
rangement. The hood shields the 
field of vision and prevents light 
distortion. 

Outstanding features include 
quality anastigmatic triplet lens 
and no moving parts. The foot 
pedal controls the light in the 
comparator. 


Weight 17 Ibs. 
Dimensions 1642” x 1442” x 10%” 





Faurot Index Guide 
Sets are available to 


accommodate files of 
any size and are pre- 
arranged in their 
proper sequence ac- 
cording to the Henry 
System of clussifica- 
tion using the latest 
F.B.1. extensions where 
necessary. 





Quarterly Meeting of IACP Board 


The first quarterly meeting for the year 1959-60 of 
the LACP Board of Officers was held in Washington, 
D. C., December 1. 
W. Woodson, Jr., superintendent of the Virginia 
State Police. All Board members were present—Chief 
Alfred ‘T. Smalley, Highland Park, N. J., immediate 
past president; First Vice President Robert V. Mur- 
ray, Washington, D. C.; Second Vice President Frank 
A. Sweeney, Jenkintown, Pa.; Treasurer William J]. 
Roach, Waterbury, Conn.; Colonel James R. Smith, 
North Carolina Highway Patrol, general chairman of 
the LACP State and Provincial Section; and Executive 
Secretary Leroy E. Wike, LACP Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Presiding was President Charles 


Members of the Executive Committee sitting in on 
the meeting were Third Vice President Stanley R. 
Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chief U. E. Baughman, 
United States Secret Service; Assistant Director Quinn 
Famm, Federal Bureau of Investigation; Chief Har 
old Anderson, Norfolk, Va.; and Chief Jacob Novak, 
North Chicago, Il. 


The Board reviewed financial statements and ac- 
tivities reports of the IACP Headquarters, Training 
Division and Field Service Division. Operating bud 


gets for the year 1960 were considered and approved. 
Other matters acted upon by the Board included: 


Financial. Raised annual salary of the ‘Treasurer 
to $3,500 per year in view of increased work load in 
signing checks for the recently created Field Service 


Division. 


Authorized the Treasurer to invest some capital 
reserve of the Association in short-term government 
bonds in the amount and at the time he deems it ad- 
visable. 


Authorizing Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, 
Director Ray Ashworth of the Field Service Division 
and Director Russell Snook of the Training Division 
to investigate further a proposed annuity plan of the 
Peachers Insurance & Annuity Association for IACP 


employees. 


Participation in UN Crime Congress. Approved 
participation of IACP in the 2nd United Nations 
Congress on Prevention of Crime and the ‘Treatment 
of Offenders, to be held in London, August 8-20 
1960, and directing Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike 
to represent the Association at the Congress. 


IACP Conferences. Executive Secretary Wike re 
ported on preliminary arrangements made for holding 
of the 67th Annual IACP Conference in Washington, 
D. C., at the Hotel Statler, October 2 through 6, 
1960. At the request of General Chairman Smith, 
who reported the State and Provincial Section was 
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desirous of having the program of its annual meeting 


integrated into the general Conlerence program, the 
Board discussed format of the program and directed 
that the general session for ‘Tuesday, October 4, be 
devoted to state enforcement subjects of interest to 
heads of local and federal agencies. 


The Board also directed that the date olf the In 
ternational Police Seminar, planned by the ‘Training 
Division for foreign officials on Saturday, October 1, 
be included in the Conference dates but that publi 
city about the Conference should indicate nature ol 
the program on that date so that anyone not interes 
ted in the Seminar will not receive the impression that 
the Conference opens on October |. 


Executive Secretary Wike reported on inspection ol 
facilities for the 68th Annual LACP Conterence to be 
held in Montreal, Que., in 1961. “The Board designat 
ed the Queen Elizabeth Hotel as 1961 
Headquarters, and fixed the dates of September 50 


Conlerence 
through October 5, 1961, for the Conference. (In 
ternational Police Seminar will be held on September 
30, with formal opening of the Conference on Mon 
day, October 2, 1961.) 


1960 IACP Committees. President Woodson an 
nounced that under terms of IACP 
and Rules he had named the following to serve a 
two-year term on the Executive Committee: Chiel 
Harold Anderson, Norfolk, Va.; Chicl Harry Knowles, 
Montclair, N. J.; Chief H. ] Seattle, 
Wash.; Chiel M. F. E. Anthony, Edmonton, Alta., Ga 
nada; Chief Jacob Novak, North Chicago, Il; and 
Chief Bernard’ L. Garmire, Ariz. 


Constitution 


Lawrence, 


Tucson, 


The Board approved functioning of the following 


committees, and President Woodson announced his 


appointment of chairmen thercol as follows: 


Arson Herbert C. Watson, Special Agent, Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, Denver, 
Colo. 


Automobile Theft — Chicl Frank Sweeney, Jenkin 
town, Pa. 

Croil Defense Advisory Eastman, Di 
rector of Public Safety, Pontiac, Mich 


Superintendent John A. Lyddy, 


George DD. 


Communications 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Crime Prevention Chicl Thomas J. Cahill, San 
Francisco. 

Education & Training — D/Chief Inspector Robert 
R. J. Gallati, New York City Police Depart 
ment. 

International Relations 
D/Director of the Quebec 
Quebec City, Que. 

Legislation Donald S. 
sioner of Michigan State Police, 171-66 Hun 
tington Rd., Detroit, Mich. 

(Please turn to page 12) 


Colonel Leon Lambert, 


Provincial Police, 


Leonard, Ret. Commis 
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PUT THESE EXPERTS IN 





POLICE SCIENCE TO WORK FOR YOU 











MODERN RETAIL SECURITY by S. J. Curtis, Security 
Superintendent, The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
Michigan. Mail order theft? Shoplifters? Charge account 


imposters? You name a security problem — chances are 
you will find it answered here. Mr. Curtis writes with the 
authority of 18 years of experience — providing new 


insight into methods, problems, and goals of modern 
Publication date April 1960 


retail security. 


SEX CRIMES AND THEIR LEGAL ASPECTS: A Study 
of All Modes of Sexual Expression and of Laws Restricting 
or Prohibiting Such Sexual Practices by John Drzazga, 
Police Department, New York City (Ret.). Designed spe- 
cifically for the 'aw enforcement officer whose duties 
involve the investigation of laws relating to vice or public 
morals. Includes never-before-published material on 
sexual history and customs, techniques used by perverts, 
types of sexual deviations, and commercial vice. (Police 
Science Series) Publicatien date April 1960 


FINGERPRINT HANDBOOK by Annita T. Field, Los 
Angeles. With a Foreword by Chief William H. Parker, 
Los Angeles Police Department. A breakdown of al! 
phases of procedures that deal with classification, inter- 
pretation, and analysis of fingerprints. Presented in the 
style of a glossary rather than a textbook, the facts are 
easy-to-find, easy-to-use. (Police Science Series) Pub. 
Dec. '59, 194 pp., 267 il., $5.75 


THE INFORMER IN LAW ENFORCEMENT by Malachi 
L. Harney and John C. Cross, Division of Narcotic 
Control, State of Illinois. Sets out in positive fashion the 
important — sometimes indispensable — contribution of 
the informer in maintaining an orderly society. For law 
enforcement officer and prosecutor there is much on the 
HOW and WHY of handling informers. Pub. March 
’60, 96 pp., $4.50 


POLICE REPORT WRITING by John C. Hazelet, Chief 
of Police, Lawrence, Kansas. Stresses the inherent value 
of the art of report writing to the police officer, his 
organization, other concerned agencies, and to the 
public as a whole. Numerous selected illustrations vividly 
portray basic tools of this subject and a few of the many 
situations requiring written reports. (Police Science Series) 


Pub. Jan. ’60, 256 pp., 105 il., $8.00 


THE AUXILIARY POLICE UNIT by Everett M. King, 
Coroner, Alameda County, California. Dangers and pit- 
falls encountered by others working with volunteers are 
described in a manner which is easily understood and 
applied in practice. Photographs and illustrations provide 
visual proof that such work can be successful, satisfying, 
and of material va've to the community as a whole. 


Publication date March 1960 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DRIVING: Factors of Traffic 
Enforcement by A. R. Lauer, Driving Research Labora- 
tory, lowa State University. A practical digest of 30 
years of clinical and experimental studies of various 
phases of motor vehicle operation and modern traffic. 
Dr. Laver clears the air of many erroneous and unsound 
beliefs which have tended to confuse those working in the 
field. Publication date April 1960 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE POLICE SUPERVISOR by Clif- 
ford L. Scott, Captain of Police, San Antonio, Texas, and 
Bill Garrett, Captain, ASA. Are you studying for that 
promotional examination? Here is a neat package of 
leadership principles in one small, easy-to-read volume. 
No involved charts to confuse — no ‘‘do this or do that"’ 
directions. This is an overview of the principles and prac- 
tices of leadership as they pertain to all personnel. 
Whether you are planning to take that examination or 
whether you are already a superior officer, this book is 
for YOU. (Police Science Series) Publication date 
April 1960 


PRACTICAL POLICE KNOWLEDGE by John E. Towler, 
Police Department, Danville, Virginia. Captain Towler 
combines sound theory, historical background, and social 
significance with very practical technical knowledge and 
know-how. Here is DOWN-TO-EARTH PERSONAL ADVICE 
for the young recruit who wants to know just what is 
expected of him — for the experienced officer who is 
looking for fresh inspiration and a guide to top perform- 
ance. Publication date April 1960 


THE POLICE TRAFFIC CONTROL FUNCTION by Pau! 
B. Weston, New York City Police Department (Ret.). 
Chief Weston attacks the classic problem facing the 
modern community — how to relieve traffic congestion 
and prevent motor vehicle accidents. He describes in 
detail the role of the police in preventing death on the 
highway. Written in easy, conversational style born of 
the author's long-time familiarity with the subject of 
traffic safety. Pub. Jan. ’60, 312 pp., 44 il., $11.50 

















CHARLES C THOMAS °- PUBLISHER 
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Springfield °* Illinois 











Organized Crime Chicl Edward J. Allen, Santa 
Ana, Calif. 

Public Relations 
lanta, Ga. 

Radio, TV and Motion Pictures — Chiel Raymond 
P. Gallagher, Springficld, Mass. 

Research — Chief Robert V. Murray, Metropolitan 
Police Department, Washington, D. C. 


Chicl Herbert ‘TV. Jenkins, At- 


Traffic Chief Bernard L. Garmire, ‘Tucson, Ariz. 
Traming Division Advisory Chief Robert V. 
Murray, Metropolitan Police Department, 


Washington, D. C. 
Uniform Crime Records 
tel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Highway Traffic Standards Board — Robert P. Shu- 
mate, IACP Field Service Division, representa- 
tive; Wm. A. O'Connor, Superintendent of Po 
lice, Port of New York Authority, alternate. 


Chiecl Stanley R. Schro- 


The President’s Traffic Safety Committee. Com- 
munication from ‘The President's Committee for Traf- 
lic Salety was read, asking members of its Advisory 
Council for an expression on whether the Committee 
should be continued. Alter considerable discussion of 
accomplishments and potentials of this Committee na- 
tionally, the Board voted to recommend its continu 


ance, 


[ACP Headquarters Building. GChiel Robert V. 
Murray, chairman of the LAGP’s special Builduig Site 
Committee, reported activities of the committee in ex 
ploring purchase of an existing building or of a build 
ing site with a view to having all divisions of LACP lo 
cated in a Headquarters building. One building, well 
located in Washington, D. C., and adequate for the 
purpose, listed at an asking-price of 5100,000, was r¢ 
commended as a good investment. ‘The Board, afte 
hearing all details concerning the building and nego- 
tiations which might possibly require speedy action, 
authorized the Committee to proceed to take purchasé 
option and if, in its judgment the purchase should be 
finalized, that it submit the plan direct to the Exe 
cutive Committee by mail for approval. 


IACP Field Service Grant 


The Field Service Division of the International As 
sociation of Chiels of Police is the recipient of a threc- 
year research grant from the Public Health Service ol 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
it has been announced by Ray Ashworth, IACP Field 
Service Director. ‘The grant, totalling $209,515, is fon 
an intensive study of the impact of police enforcement 
on the behavior of drivers in traffic. 

“Each year in the United States it is estimated that 
there is in excess of one hundred million dollars spent 
directly on traffic 
worth, “‘yet very little is really known about the way 
or the degree to which enforcement affects driving be- 
As a result, there is very little basis for de 


law enforcement,” said Mr. Ash 


havior. 
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tc: mining what enforcement methods will bring about 
the greatest results in efficient flow of traffic and in 


the reduction of accidents.” Ashworth went on to say, 
“There are no reliable means for determining the po- 
tential accomplishments of cnforcement or for mak- 
ing objective judgments about the amount and kind 
of enforcement that will produce optimum results 


for the money expended. 


“The lack of detailed understanding of the enforce 
ment process produces many practical problems. Le 
gislatures and budget bureaus are repeatedly called 
upon to make decisions concerning amounts of money 
to be spent on traffic law enforcement as against othe1 
administrators 


trallic Police 


are faced with the need to make decisions on the d¢ 


supervision activities. 


ployment of manpower to get maximum results in ac 


cident reduction Thus far these decisions must 
be made without the fullest possible information to go 
on. We are confident that this grant from the Public 
Health Service will enable us to lay the basis for d« 
termining realistically the best enforcement techniques 
ind the most economical applications of police man 


power to our growing tralfic problem.” 


Robert P. Shumate, director of the project, said the 
specific aims of the study will be to determine: “th 


kinds of enforcement symbols most productive of de 


sirable driver behavior; the kinds of driver behavior 
evoked by various enforcement symbols; the rate at 
which behavioral responses diminish; the frequency ol 
observing enforcement symbols required for continu 
ous desirable changes in behavior; how frequently en 
forcement symbols must be ‘reinforced’ by arrest, « 
tation, warning, etc.; the probability that certain kinds 


of driving behavior will lead to accidents.’ 


“We are continuing and expanding our services to 
the police field in’ connection with motor vehick 
traffic,’ Mr. Ashworth explains, “and ow 


now embraces consultative services, research, training 


program 


and publication in all major aspects of police adminis 
tration and operations. With grants such as this one 
from the Division of General Medical Sciences of the 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service, 
we can carry on a research program that will lead us 


to real answers to some of our most trying policing 


problems.” 


Management Series at Northwestern 


Northwestern Prattic 
nouncing a series of four training courses on police 
management to be held January through April, 1960. 


Introduction to Police 
course, is scheduled for January 4 through February 5. 
Personnel Management for Police, a three-week course, 
starts February 29. Administrative Analysis of Traffic 
Records, also a three-week course, will be held March 
28 to April 15. Training Methods and Programs, a two 
week course, begins March 28. 


University Institute is an 


Management, a_ five-week 
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MORE “GO" PER GALLON—Advanced engineering of the new Dodge Dart’s Econ- 


omy Slant “6” 


ECONOMY SLANT ‘‘'6"’ 
Brilliant new design pro- 
duces maximum economy, 
outstanding performance 
on regular gas. 225 cubic 
inch displacement. Com- 
ratio 8.5 to 1. 


pression 
Horsepower 145 at 4000 
r.p.m. Torque 215 lb.-ft. 
at 2800 r.p.m 


Saves likea6.. 


Exceptional economy! It’s yours with the newest of 
all six-cylinder engines, the Economy Slant ‘6’’, 
available to you in the new low-priced Dodge Dart. 


Totally new design starts with a revolutionary 
inclined block. Slanted 30 degrees to the left, it allows 
semi-ram Equi-flow fuel induction. Separate tubes 
supply fuel to each cylinder for even distribution. 


Big, easy-breathing overhead valves increase 
efficiency, gain extra mileage from every gallon. 


Just one mile behind the wheel and you know that 
this is the industry’s most modern six in perform- 
ance, too. New semi-ram manifold, high-turbulence 
wedge-shaped combustion chamber and special high- 


* DODGE DART! 





engine delivers outstanding fuel mileage, spirited acceleration, too. 


TORQUEFLITE SIX—The 
first automatic transmis- 
sion designed exclusivels 
for six-cylinder operation. 
Matches power-torque 
curve of Economy Slant 
to get the most per- 
formance from the 
amount of gas without un- 
necessary engine strair 


le ast 


.acts like an 8 


efficiency camshaft give acceleration like you’ve 
never felt in a “‘six’’ before. 


Combine Economy Slant “6” fuel mileage with the 
Dodge Dart’s low price and minimum maintenance 
cost, you have the “‘savingest”’ police car yet. 


Dodge Dart gives you the new durability and comfort 
of Unibody Construction, plus rugged Torsion-Aire 
Ride, Total-Contact Brakes, and special heavy-duty 
police features, too. 


Choose from any one of four Dodge Police Pursuit 
models: Dodge Dart 2-door and 4-door models on a 
118” wheelbase, or Dodge Dart Station Wagon and 
’60 Dodge 2-door models on a 122” wheelbase. 


POLICE PURSUITS 
FOR 1960 














réccent ou Desert 


By JOHN WARNER ) 
Publications Department 
Bethlehem Steel Company 

Los Angeles, California 


Pypilying civic pride in the resort city of Palm 
Springs, California, is the recently completed Mun 
cipal Police Building which now houses Chiel \ugust 
G. Kettmann and the 99-man Palm Springs Police Di 
partnent. 

Second building to be completed in the planned 
administrative. center located near the airport, this 
one-level, 13,700 square foot building belies the tra 
ditional concept of a police station. Arriving visitors 
are impressed by the clean-lined building with its mut 
ed yellow panels of 16-gage porcelanized steel sheets 
and black rectangular steel columns sparkling in_ the 
desert sun. Wheat-colored concrete block end walls 
provide a contrast to the steel’s sharp lines and act 
as shear walls. 

Architect John Porter Clark, of Palm Springs, d 


signed the building so that one man, the watch com 

















mander, could have visual control of public, deten 
' = tion, registration and communications areas and the 
= Ae . 
ey se front entrance. Long spans of steel climinate bulky 
C y, 4 . y Pe 7 : M » > 
¥ bearing walls, permitting this uninterrupted view 
a from the centrally located office, glazed on all fou 
ai . ee 2° 
- Fh at vs dete wep f s sides. (Please turn to page 53) 
Cer ex : L oe ee 
: : \ Se - hn 3 ? 
ia et Ja? J ° ; Photos at left show details of the building Sis 
Aol < Peg Te ¥ ; " } . 3 wile , ) 
Roe ae . he : 4 pended ceiling, terrazzo floors and a clean, mode 
¥ t J t + » *. ae look are features of the publi entrance lobb Pri 
tective shade ts provided the public entrance by an al 
steel overhang. A buffer wall of class, framed int 
. ee ex posed steel joist and 18-gage ceiling, provides pr 
sain tection from the biting desert winds and dramatizes 
Peep the public entrance to the building. 
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By WELTON BECKET & ASSOCIATES 
5657 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles 36, California 


\nother new police building is scheduled to appeai 
in California—a modern police facilities building with 
accent on exterior architectural style which maintains 
the carly Calfornian-Spanish influence. ‘The build 
ing is designed to meet the anticipated growth of the 
city’s police needs up to 1975 and allows for future ex 
pansion, Mayor Edward L. Abbott and Chief R. W 


Cooley announce. 


The two-story-and-basement reinforced concret 
structure, budgeted for $500,000, is situated one-hall 
block east of the County Courthouse with a set-back 
to line up with that building. 

Planned, designed, and engineered by Welton Bec 
ket and Associates, architects and engineers, the 27, 
000 sq. ft. building is scheduled for completion by 


next summer. 


Site of the facility and functions tor which space 
should be allotted were determined by the Becket 
organization from a sample survey of 14 cities ol 
comparable size to Santa Barbara throughout — the 
state. The survey pinpointed the detention load 
that the structure will be required to handle during 
the coming years 


The first floor of the building contains adminis 
trative and staff offices in the front and detention fa 
cilities in the reat Phe front portion will have a com 
pact lobby and reception area serving the adminis 
trative offices of the traffic division and other func 
tions, a large office for the investigation section, a 
crime laboratory with a camera room and its adjoin 
ing darkroom, finger-printing room, records room 
dictation room, show-up room, and a press room. 


The Police Chief 
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Phe dispatch room communications nerve centet 
of the police facility and the entire police lorce is also 
located in the front part of the first floor. Calls from 
citizens will come into this room over 60 incoming 
telephone lines. Contact with the police force will 
be maintained by shortwave radio, and contact with, 
other enforcement agencies over a teletype. The dis 
patch room will have an intercom system for the police 
building with 100 stations and a paging system for 
\ control board 
with flashing lights monitors all security doors. 


areas not served by the intercom. 


The building will be wired for closed circuit tele- 
vision to be installed in the future for more efficient 
supervision of the detention areas. At that time, 
tclevision receivers will be located in the dispatch 
room. ‘The room will be so arranged that it can also 
serve as a night business office. 

Detention facilities for 70 persons have been plan- 
ned for the rear portion of the first floor. Included 
are nine cells which can house four men each, two 
special detention cells for one man each, a drunk 
tank with a capacity of 12 men, a trusty dorsiitory for 
12 men, and cells for eight women. Cells will have 
electrically operated doors. Exercise and meals will 
be provided in two day-rooms for men and one for 
women. 

The walls of the guard walk corridors are enclosed 
with tempered glass for maximum supervision with 
minimum stall 

\lso a part of the detention facilities will be two 
prisoner interviewing rooms, two general visiting 
rooms, and one room for attorney and prisoner inte 


Views. 
Che building has been planned to allow for possi- 
ble expansion in several areas. ‘The second floor will 


(Please turn to page 39) 
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FBl-Pennsylvania Chiefs Cooperate 








\ successtul police taining program depends not 
only on the constant presentation of interesting, up-do- 
date methods of instruction, but also upon the ability 
of its instructors to handle every phase of police in- 
vestigation. There is no doubt that this formula is 
responsible for the outstanding progress of the educa- 
tional program presented by the FBI and the Pennsyl- 
vania Chiels of Police Association. “This fact was 
again highlighted by the presentation for the first 
time of a 28-hour Morals Squad Course. 


Phe subject of sex offenses is a vital one for both 
police and the public, and yet for many years compre- 
hensive instruction was not available in this apparent- 
ly taboo subject. In 1953, the FBI and the Pennsyl- 
vania Chicts of Police Association presented a nine- 
hour Sex Crime Investigation School, which was an 
instant success throughout the country. In Penn- 
syivania alone over six thousand police officers at 
tended the course, which dealt with the basic elemenis 
of this crime. It is obvious that a police officer can- 
not be expected to investigate these violations with- 
out adequate knowledge of the principles involved to- 
gether with the investigative techniques. 

\ keen analysis of our training needs by our Edu- 
cational Committee, headed by Carl E. Hennrich, 
Special Agent in Charge of the Philadelphia FBI 
Office, indicated that there was a definite need for 
specialized training in this much talked about, but 
litthe done about, field. Discussion with the heads of 
various police chiels associations and outstanding 
law enforcement officers throughout the State, in 
cluding Chief Frank A. Sweeney of Jenkintown, LACP 
Second Vice-President, resulted in the decision that 
a detailed Morals Squad Course should be given with 
the purpose in mind of creating units in each area 
which could better deal with these violations. 
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“fratuiug Program 


For Morals Sguad 


By SAMUEL SIEGLE, Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


It was very easy to determine the reason for the po 
lice lack of success in these cases, and the curriculum 
was geared to correct such delinquencies. “he first 
fault is inability to understand. A sex crime is entire 
ly different from any other violation. It is caused 
by emotion and mental twists and involves many as 
pects of symbolism, fetishism, and ritual, which must 
be detected, analyzed, and evaluated by the investigat 
ing officers. 

Other deficiencies involve failure to cooperate bi 
tween departments, inadequate dissemination of in 
formation, reluctance to coordinate efforts, to edu 
cate the public, or to follow through along indicated 
lines of investigation. 


Cases such as that of Ed Gein, the cannibal killer 
in Plainfield, Wisconsin; Harvey Glatman, the voyew 
sadist in Los Angeles, California; and many others 
tend to focus public attention on the inadequacies ol 
police in the investigation of sex offenses. 


his course was designed to remedy these condi 
tions. ‘The material was carefully prepared by the 
FBI and presented for the first time in November 
to twenty selected Bucks County police officers, rep 
resenting thirteen police departments. The course 
was held at the Warminster “‘Fownship Building, 
with Chief Paul J. Brennan of that department acting 
as Director. Class started promptly at 9:00 a.m. and 
concluded at 5:00 p.m. — Ina school of this type strict 
discipline is essential, and each student was required 
to make voluminous notes and participate in the dis 
cussion. sessions. 


An examination of the curriculum indicates that 
this school should be attended only by experienced 
officers who possess the ability to assimilate instruc 
tion, maintain comprehensive notebooks, and who 
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a3 rd Anniversa ry Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 
’ 336° ar ger Aa 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $q4>° 
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Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 


ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 
EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 
2 Search Long-life Batteries 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 


1 Light-On indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 21/4x31/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 





get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
“8” 
an Case 


f lim ny v note tl for these Sirchie Super 
brand a seven color . yer print powder n an attractive carrying 
ase for the hand or ef cas Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
rand powders, the per ven ¢ Y powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and bette than any 2 n the market. Catalog 





N X1441] Search S en Powde Kit 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2%4x3% and 3%4x4% film or film pack 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CHINE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 








Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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Here a group of Bucks County, Pa., police officers 
attend the first FBI-PCPA morals squad training 


will be assigned to this type of work. The Bucks 
County Chiefs made excellent selections, and as a 
result of the training, the Police Chiefs Association 
of Bucks County established a central repository at 
Bensalem ‘Township, Cornwells Heights, under the 
direction of Chief William F. Riempp, Jr. ‘The 
photographs of all sex offenders in Bucks County will 
be forwarded to this repository in. order that officers 
investigating a morals case can bring their witnesses 
to one place in order to view the suspect gallery. In 
addition, the Chiels Association is preparing a form 
which must be filled out in duplicate by the officer 
making any investigation involving sex. The origi 
nal is forwarded to the repository, and the duplicate 
is kept in the individual headquarters. 


\t a central point an officer will break the sheet 
down and index the name according to every possible 
phase of offense. ‘This will greatly facilitate the in 
vestigation of these cases, not only for Bucks County 
officers, but tor neighboring police departments whose 


cases will lead them into that area. 


\t the present time five similar schools are con 
templated in’ eastern Pennsylvania. Attendance is 
limited to twenty men per session and will only be 
presented when there is a definite need for the same. 
This is not the tvpe of school that can be offered to 
the rank and file of any organization. It is specialized 
training which will be made available to men possess 
ing the ability to understand and assimilate this in 
tensive type of instruction. 


Phe curriculum starts with a discussion of the Mo 
tivating Influences in Sex Crimes and follows with a 
thorough review of the Sex Crime Definitions original 
ly given in the nine-hour Investigation School. De 
tailed attention is then given to the various phases of 
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course. At the extreme left is Special Agent Walte) 
V. McLaughlin of the FBI, instructor. 


sex crime investigation more commonly encountered 
by the officers, such as Child Molesters, the Exhibi 
tionist, the Peeping Tom, the Rapist, and the Ob 
scene ‘Telephone Caller. 


One of the most notable ‘innovations in police 


training featured the presentation of five hours on the 


subject of Homosexuality. This subject has many 


ramifications that are litthe understood by the average 


law enforcement officer. It is elementary that before 
a police officer can interview and investigate these 
individuals, he’ must be thoroughly familiar with the 
customs, language, line of reasoning, principles, and 


activities of this “third sex.” ‘This aspect of the course 


covered Homosexuality and Its Influence on Crime, 


and the Male and Female Homosexual. 


Iwo of the most interesting lectures concern § th¢ 
Fetishist and the Lust Murderer. “The symbolism and 
ritual involved in these situations must be thoroughly 
understood, and the attending ollicers voted this in 
formation as being particularly valuable. 


The remainder of the course deals with the Penn 
svivania Laws Dealing with Sex Offenses, the Wit 
ness in Morals Olfenses, General Investigative ‘Tech 
niques, and Preventive Measures. I understand that 
this course has also been given in New York, and the 
students were appreciative of the fact that at last there 
is a formalized school on a topic which heretofore 
has been generally avoided 


This is only one of the many innovations in train 
ing presented under the FBI-PCPA Police ‘Training 
Program, but I feel that it is outstanding in its valu 
in the establishment of Morals Squads among small 
police departments and in areas where such training, 


coordination, and cooperation is greatly needed 
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0 Fifty Years 


of Cooperation 


Filty years have passed since January, 1910 when the 
Boy Scouts of America was incorporated in Washing 
ton, D. C. Records show that excellent cooperation 
has existed between Scouting and the Police Depart 
ments of America during every one of those years. Al 
though the form of this cooperation has been adapted 
to changing needs and changing practices in police 
service, the spirit has remained constant. 

In the very early days, when police departments 
were limited in manpower and_ traffic control was 
much simpler, Boy Scouts were frequently requested to 
assist in expediting traffic on the occasion of large 
gatherings lor parades, meetings, and athletic con 
tests. Scouts were also enlisted as aides in handling 
school traffic in many communities before the advent 
of organized school safety patrols. Today most of this 
kind of service is handled by regular and auxiliary po 
lice and, in the case of school traffic, by well trained 


school patrols. 


Phrough the years, however, many additional areas 


of cooperative effort have developed. 


COOPERATION TODAY 
In the early 1930's, a number of police departments 
began actual sponsorship of Scout units. “These have 
worked out very satisfactorily numbering 155 at the 


close of 1959 


In addition to sponsorship, literally thousands ol 
police officers serve in Scout leadership capacities ei 
ther in program or administrative ways. ‘Their efforts 
have contributed much to Scouting’s progress and de 


velopment. 

Nearly every police department follows the practice 
in its juvenile section of encouraging [irst offenders to 
join a Scout unit or other constructive group. Similai 
efforts are employed with repeat offenders. 

Police officers have rendered great service by coun 
scling Scouts working for such merit badges as Salety, 
First Aid, Citizenship, Pathtinding, 
Radio, 
\utomobiling, and Horsemanship. 


Marksmanship 
Fingerprinting, Athletics, Personal Fitness 

Finally, many major Scout activities have been 
sponsored Ol co-sponsored by police departments. In 
cluded have been bicycle safety campaigns, law en 
lorcement tours, community good turns, civic davs 
x positions, and camporees. 

\n important phase of the year-long national Salet 
Good Turn of the Boy Scouts in 1958 was the emphasis 
on ‘Tratlic Safety 


The Police Chief 
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By C. M. TRIBUR, Director 
Civil Relationships Service 


Boy Scouts of America 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


IACP ENCOURAGES SUPPORT 


The International Association of Chiels of Police 
invited a representative of Scouting to its 1953 con- 
vention at Detroit The following year, IACP en- 
dorsed the Scout movement and asked all chiefs to 


cooperate with their local Scout councils. 


Scouting was featured at the 1957 convention at 
Honolulu and in the pages of this magazine during the 


past several years 


In 1958, the Board of Officers of the IACP author- 
ized a special committee on Scouting under the chair- 
manship of Quinn Tamm, of the FBI, to further de- 
velop Police and Scout 


g relationships opportunities. 


~ 


GOLDEN JUBILEE HIGHLIGHTS 


Many police departments will want to join in lo- 
cal observances of Scouting’s Fiftieth Anniversary and 
will be interested in national activities for 1960. 


Big event of the year will be a great national Jam 
There 

50,000 Scouts and leaders from the United States will 
They will be joined by additional 


boree in July at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


be in attendance 
delegations from most of the 68 other Boy Scout As- 


sociations of the world 


Scouts and friends of Scouting are sharing in the 
raising of funds to erect a national memorial in Wash- 
ington, D. ¢ It will stand as tribute to the many vol- 
unteers who have given so much time and elfort to 


the boyhood of Am rica over these past fifty years. 


During Boy Scout Week in February, fifty selected 
Scouts and Explorers, one for cach state, will go to 
Washington, D. ¢ 


the nation to President Eisenhower. 


and deliver our annual report to 
\ special com- 
memorative stump Will be issued by the post olfice de- 


partment at that time 


In the fall, members of the Boy Scouts of America 
will, for the third time, conduct a National Good 
Purn through nonpartisan Get-Out Phe-Vote cam- 
paign 


; case 
Police Departments can take great satislaction in 


the important part they have played in Scouting’s 
first fiftv years. However, the great challenge still 
lies ahead lo meet the needs of the atomic age, 
the world needs leaders strong in character and physi- 
cally fit. The Boy Scout Program with the continuing 
cooperation of Police Departments can do much to 


help meet these needs 






1959 Summary 


“lrafpie Developments 


A comprehensive roundup of trends and accom 
plishments relative to traffic safety during the past 
year has been compiled by the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. It was another big 
year in traflic, and the trends indicate bigger years 





to come, 
The Accident Record 

General business recovery the past year sparked an 
upsurge of motor travel, which in turn was reflected 
in a sharp rise in the traffic death toll. With the first 
seven months showing an unbroken series of increases 
over the previous year, it was feared that total annual 
fatalities might exceed the all-time high of 39,969 set 
in 19H, 

However, the following two months, while produc 
ing no reductions, held the line of the same months 
of 1958. At the end of September (latest available 
ligures) , traffic deaths totaled 27,140—or about 3 per 
cent more than for the similar period the previous 
year. 

Because the travel increase, 5 per cent, considerably 
outpaced the death toll increase, the fatality rate per 
100 million vehicle miles came down to 5.2—lowest on 
record for nine months. 

During this nine-month period, 512 cities kept thei 
slates clean of traffic deaths. ‘The three largest were 
Bullalo, N.Y. (595,300) ; Providence, R. 1. (248,700) ; 
and Wichita, Kan. (244,700) . 

Vehicle Registrations and Travel 

U.S. motor vehicle registrations in 1959 were esti 
mated at 70.4 million, a 3.1 per cent gain over 1958. 
Passenger cars totaled approximately 58.6 million, and 
trucks and buses about 11.8 million. 

California led the states with 7.3 million vehicle 
registrations, followed by New York with 4.9 million. 

Americans in 1959 rolled up approximately 700 
billion vehicle miles of motor travel, 82 per cent of 
it in passenger cars. Some 46 per cent of the travel 
was on urban streets, which comprise only Il per cent 
of the nation’s total highway mileage. 

Citizen Traffic Safety Organizations 

The President's Committee for Traffic Salety, 
through its advisory groups drawn from business, la- 
bor, agriculture, public officials, women’s organiza- 
tions and public information media, stepped up its 
effort to encourage the development of citizen traffic 
safety units in the states and cities. In 1959 there were 
15 official and 10 private statewide citizen organiza- 
tions operating with full-time staffs. About 100 of 
279 cities with a population of more than 50,000 had 
citizen support groups with full-time staffs. In addi- 
tion, many volunteer organizations were active to 
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some extent in the smaller communities and rural 


areas. 


Action by Governors’ Conference 

The 1959 Governors’ Conference, meeting in Puerto 
Rico, took two actions indicative of growing concern 
about the highway safety problem. One took the form 
of a resolution urging all states “to implement fully 
a balanced, coordinated traffic safety program.” ‘The 
other created a standing committee on Roads and 
Highway Safety to keep “under continuous scrutiny 
the various problems relating to highway safety.” 


Driver Licensing 

‘Twenty-two states enacted laws strengthening driver 
licensing procedures during the past 12 months. 
In the 1959 legislative sessions, Colorado, Florida, 
Idaho, Maryland and North Carolina passed laws pro 
viding for suspension or revocation of driver licenses 
according to a point system. In all, 27 states have now 
established point systems by law or administrative 


action. 


Motor Vehicle Inspection 
A report made to the Governors’ Conference by the 


American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrat 
oO insure that mo 


ors pointed out that official efforts 
tor vehicles are maintained in safe operating condition 
are seriously handicapped by the failure of many 
states to require periodic vehicle inspection. Current 
ly only 17 states and the District of Columbia provid 
for compulsory inspection, “Ten others permit their 
cities to require periodic inspection. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that one in 
every five vehicles inspected in the 1959 National Ve 
hicle Safety Check Program was found to have defe 
tive safety equipment. This was the fifth consecutive 
year that such a finding was made. <A total of 2,284 
communities participated this year, with well ove 
$ million vehicles checked on a voluntary basis. Rear 
lights led the list of items most often in need of set 
vice attention, followed by front lights, brakes, ex 
haust systems and tires. 

The Safety Check Program is conducted by the 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee and LOOK 
Magazine, in cooperation with the National Associa 
tion of State and Provincial Safety Coordinators. 


Lawyer-Layman Traffic Court Conference 

lo help generate professional and civic support for 
traffic court improvement, a pilot conference for law 
vers and laymen was held at Miami Beach last summer 
\ssociate Justice Tom C. Clark of the U. S. Supreme 
Court served as chairman of the sessions, which were 
held under the joint auspices of the American Bat 
\ssociation and the President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety. 


National Highway Safety Study 
An outstanding development of 1959 was the publi 
cation of a 232-page report of a two-year study of 
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The Preferred 
Fabric 
Unequaied 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: 


1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 
light and washing 


3 High thread count for luster and 
superior appearance 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 


of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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highway safety made by the U. S. Bureau of Publis 
Roads in line with a Congressional directive contained 
in the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. Entitled 
“The Federal Role in Highway Safety,” the report 
exhaustively reviews accident prevention activities 
by all levels of government and private agencies to 
determine what additional contributions the national 
government can properly make. 

The report covers many detailed investigations on 
such subjects as the relation of horsepower and speed 
to accident experience, human behavior factors, the 
safety values of controlled-access highway design, and 
the economic costs of accidents. Some olf the findings 
on speed challenge certain widely held theories of the 


past, as lor example: 


“High speeds, per se, have borne the brunt of criti 
cism among many ecllorts in salety education, promo 
tion, enforcement and regulation Phe results of 
this extensive study of major highways tn rural areas 
however, show that drivers who were traveling at 
speeds below 10 miles per hour were involved in ac 
cidents at a rate several times higher than that ol 
drivers at faster speeds. ‘The daytime involvement 
was lowest for speeds between 55 and 70 miles per hour 
ind increased at higher speeds.” 

\s a further contribution by the Federal govern 
ment to the safety program, the report recommended 
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that a national clearance center be set up for the rec 
ords of drivers whose licenses have been suspended or 
revoked. The service would be available to the states 
on a voluntary basis, enabling them to check the 


status of all applicants for driver licenses. 


Congress Increasingly Concerned 

Congress has been preoccupied to an increasing ex 
tent with the safety of highway transportation. Besides 
the Bureau of Public Roads study, it authorized broad 
investigations by the House Subcommittee on Traffic 
Safety. In addition, many bills on the subject have 
been introduced the past two years, though to date 
lew have been approved. Some proposed to set Fed 
eral standards for automotive safety devices, such as 
scat belts and safety padding. A number of others 
were designed to improve or extend high school dri 
ver education, and one would have provided Federal 


tid to the states in establishing such programs 


High School Driver Education 


With evidence piling 


— 


up that school-trained young 
drivers have far better safety records than young peo 
ple without the benefit of such instruction, the high 
school driver education program made further gains 


during the 1958-59 school year. Sixty-three per cent 


of the nation’s public high schools now offer drive: 
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education courses, which reach about 68 per cent ol 
the eligible students. 

Sixteen states now provide financial aid to local 
school systems for the teaching of proper driving skills 
and attitudes in the high schools 


School Bus Transportation 

In the interests of improving the safety and ellici- 
ency of school transportation, the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education sponsored a national con- 
ference at the University of Kansas last October. Stan- 
dards for school bus construction and the selection and 
training of drivers were also reviewed. 

Eleven million pupils are now transported daily 
in 165,000 school buses, at an annual public expendi 
ture of about $400 million. 

Highway Development 

Che Bureau of Public Roads announced that be 
tween July 1, 1959 and mid-October, 1959, nearly 
91,000 miles of Federal-aid projects were advanced 
to contract. “This includes 85,000 miles of projects 
on the Primary-Secondary-Urban Systems and 8,800 
miles on the Interstate System. “Total cost of this 
work, including engineering and right-of-way acqui 
sition, is $12.8 billion. During this same period, 
89,000 miles were completed, including 4,700 miles of 
basic construction on the Interstate. 

Vo prevent disruption of the highway program, due 
to lack of revenues in the Highway Trust Fund to fi- 
nance authorizations for the Interstate, Congress en 
acted a l-cent increase in the Federal gasoline tax 
effective October 1, 1959, and ending July 50, 1961. 

Currently a thorough review of progress and poli 
cies on the Interstate System is being made separately 
by Congress and the Administration, Municipal ol 
ficials were greatly disturbed at intimations that the 
\dministration study sought to question the use ol 
Federal-aid funds on urban sections of the Interstate. 
Said Mayor Ben West of Nashville, immediate past 
president of the American Municipal Association: 

“How can such a policy (cutting back on urban In 
terstate construction) be justified when cities pay 
nearly half the revenues in the Highway ‘Trust Fund 
and constitute the living, working and recreational 
areas of two-thirds of the American people?” 

Ihe National Safety Council reported that the com 
pleted mileage on the Interstate System is already hav- 
ing a substantial impact on the tralfic safety picture. 
Che Council pointed out that “controlled-access mod- 
ern design highways are reducing traffic deaths 760 
a year below what they would be without these high 
ways. With each year’s extension of the system, there 
will be more lives saved which, during the period 
1960-70 will accumulate a total saving of 50,000.” 


Urban Transportation Planning 
Phe National Committee on Urban Transportation 
brought out two new manuals to help cities in plan 
ning transportation facilities on a sound factual basis. 
The manuals, entitled “Cost Accounting for Streets 


NM 
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and Highways” and “Developing Project Priorities lor 
Transportation Improvements,” bring to 17 the num- 
ber published in the series to date, in addition to the 


basic guidebook, “Better ‘Transportation for your 


City.” 

The American Municipal Association Congress at 
Denver this year used the guidebook title as its them«e 
and patterned the meeting on the general NCU 
program. 


O. W. Campbell, County Manager, Dade County, 
Kla., was elected 1960 chairman of the National Com 
mittee, succeeding Mayor Ben West of Nashville, 
‘Tenn. 


A two-year study of urban transportation adminis 
iration, sponsored by NCUT with a grant from the 
Automotive Safety Foundation, was recently com 
pleted by the Yale Bureau of Highway ‘Traffic 


Traffic Safety Awards 

For the third straight year, Detroit, Mich., won the 
National Safety Council’s Award of Honor for out 
standing work in traffic safety. Detroit’s performance 
was adjudged best among cities on the basis of the 
1958 Inventory of ‘Tratfic Safety Activities. No stat 
reached a level of performance qualifying for an 
Award of Honor this year. 


The second highest honor, the Award of Merit, went 
to six cities: Amarillo, Tex.; Chicago, IIL; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Flint, Mich.; Glendale, Cal.; a 
Saginaw, Mich. The States of Connecticut, Michigan, 
and Virginia also earned Awards of Merit 


Nine cities won first-place awards in the Pedes 
trian Program Awards of the American Automobile 
Issociation, ‘Vhey were: Detroit, Mich.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Niles and St. Joseph, Mich. (tie); and Hast 
ings, Mich. and Webster City, lowa (tie). Connecti 
cut and Michigan tied for the Grand Award among 


states. 


Recipients of the 1959 Alfred P. Sloan Radio-TI 
Awards for outstanding promotion of highway safety 
included Stations WAVZ, New Haven, Conn.; WGN, 
Chicago, Ill.; KWTV, Oklahoma City, Okla., and 
KDPS, Des Moines, lowa. ‘The first double award 
ever given in the Il-year history of the Sloan recog 
nition program was conterred upon the Triangle 
group-owned | stations — WFIL, Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
WFBG, Altoona, Pa.; WNFB, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
and WHNC, New Haven, Conn., and their television 
affiliates. 


When I find the road narrow and can see no othe 
way of teaching a well-established truth by pleasing 
one intelligent man and displeasing ten thousand 
fools, I prefer to address myself to the one man, 
and to take no notice whatever of the contemplation 
of the multitude. — Maimonides. 
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THE FBI IN 1959 


In a year-end report to Attorney General William 
P. Rogers concerning accomplishments of the FBI 
during 1959, Director J]. Edgar Hoover has disclosed 
that prelimunary statistics reflect: marked increases 
in many Federal offenses within his Bureau's juris 
diction. 


Focusing particular attention on the rise in crimes 
against banks and other financial institutions, Mi 
Hoover stated, “Final statistics for 1959 will show 
that Kederal Bank Robbery Statute violations have 
increased approximately 10 per cent above the record 
ol 704 which was established in 1958. In addition, 
embezzlements and other violations of the Federal 
Reserve Act rose more than nine per cent over last 
year.” 

Among the criminal problems specifically cited by 
the FBI Director in his report to Attorney General 
“Several 


shocking cases of kidnappings by babysitters who were 


Rogers was the babysitter-kidnap menace. 


virtual strangers to the victims’ parents have been re 
ported this year. In two instances, the babies wei 
only three weeks old. “Two other victims were fou 
months old.” 

\ccording to Mr. Hoover, final tabulations lor 1959 
will show approximately 11,800 convictions in FBI 
cases. Fines, savings and total recoveries will total 
about $150,000,000 compared with $135,621,996 din 
ing 1958. 


5 


Nearly 9,600 FBI fugitives were located in the past 
year, about live per cent above the figure for the pre 


ceding 12 months. Included among these are 1,200 


8 
criminals whose apprehensions were being sought 
the request of state and local authorities after they 
had fled across state lines to avoid prosecution, cus 
tody or continement in violation of the Fugitive Felon 


Act. 

Commenting upon the multimillion dollar problem 
posed by automobile thieves, Mr. Hoover stated that 
every month more than 20,000 cars are stolen in. the 
United States. 
the Interstate 


In cases investigated by the FBI unden 
Transportation ol Stolen Motor Ve« 
hicle Statute, nearly 17,000 stolen autos were located 
during the past year. 

Mr. Hoover stressed the fact that many FBI ac 
complishments are directly attributable to informa 
tion and assistance received from confidential infor 
mants and other alert citizens. “Data furnished ow 
Special Agents by confidential informants was respon 
sible for more than 1,800 arrests in FBI cases during 
1959,” he said. 

Other facts supplied to the FBI by its informants 
and passed on to the authorities concerned resulted in 
some 2,200 arrests by other law enforcement agencies 
in the past yea Additionally, recoveries of stolen 
and contraband merchandise and valuables totaling 
approximately $3,000,000 stemmed directly from in 
formation reported by FBI informants. 


Calling attention to the problems encountered by 
the FBI in fulfilling its internal security responsibili 
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ies before has there been a 3 m camera so clean in 
appearance uncluttered in design so marvelously 
easy to use as the Graphic 35 Electric. Because never 


camera with built-in power drive . . 
idvancement in 35mm _ photography. 


before has there beer 
the most revolution 


Just squeezing th 


trigger release trips the shutter, advances 
the film and cocks the shutter for the next exposure. The 
battery-operated, powerful 
electric motor, built into the take-up spool 


secret behind its performance i 


Focusing and correct exposure settings can be made with 
it taking your eye from the viewfinder One dial sets the 
proper combinati 


liaphragm and exposure. The built-in 
exposure meter reading is visible in the viewfinder as well as 
through the window on the top of the camerc 

Normal, wide angle telephoto lenses cun be switched in a 
econd. Each lens automatically couples to rangefinder. 

Twin Depth-of-Field Indicators are eas; to read, automcti 
cally adjust to the interchangeable lenses. Has famous Syn 
chro-Compur M-X Shutter, with speeds tc 1/500 and built-in 
self-timer. Choice of Ysarex f/2.8 or Steinheil Quinon £/1.9 lens. 
d camera, ideally suited for law enforce 
ment work. Ask your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. He's 
in the “Yellow Page r write Dept. PC 10, Graflex. Inc., 
Rochester 3, New York A subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 
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ties, Mr. Hoover warned, “Blindness and lethargy to- 
ward the threat posed by subversive organizations 
have reached dangerous proportions in many areas. 
Fhis is largely responsible for the optimism and con- 
fidence which have spread throughout the ranks of 
the Communist Party and other subversive organiza 
tions in recent months. 

“At the 17th National Convention of the Commu 
ist Party, USA, which was held in New York City 
on December 10-13, 1959, ardently pro-Soviet ele 
ments further strengthened their hold on the Party’s 
reins. Included among those clected to top positions 
was an ex-convict who has openly testified that he pre 
ferred an America with a Soviet government. 

“The communist leaders at the National Conven 
tion gained approval for several important resolu 
tions, including one designed to increase the Party's 
membership and influence in this country.  “Thes« 
and other events at the Convention, as well as through 
out the year, prove conclusively that the Party remains 
an inseparable arm of the international communist 
conspiracy which is directed from Moscow.” 

He pointed out that continued international unrest, 
coupled with important developments in many areas 
ol the Western Hemisphere, had «@ profound influence 
upon the FBI's work. For example, primarily as a 
result of activities in the United States by persons in 
terested in the Cuban revolution, 14 convictions were 
recorded under neutrality statutes within the FBI's 
jurisdiction. 

Expressing appreciation for the assistance which 
the FBI receives from other investigative agencies, 
Mr. Hoover said that each year the bonds of mutual 
cooperation grow stronger throughout the entire law 
enlorcement profession. “By working together, the 
agencies of our profession have attained new peaks 
of efficiency in enforcing the law and protecting in 
dividual rights.” 

Among the cost-[ree cooperative services which the 
FBI makes available to other law enforcement agen 
cies are scientific examinations of evidence. During 
1959, the FBI Laboratory received evidence in crimi- 
nal cases from municipal, county and state authori 
ties in all parts of the nation. When examined by FBI 
scientific experts, some of these specimens li Iped to 
identily wrongdoers; others assisted in establishing the 
innocence of falsely accused persons. 


The FBI's Identification Division, the national re 
pository for fingerprint identifying data, received an 
average of more than 20,000 sets of fingerprints each 
working day. As the year ended, its files contained 
nearly 154,400,000 fingerprint cards. Of this total, 
15,300,000 were in the Criminal File and bore the fin 
ger impressions of an estimated 13,188,000 arrested 
persons. ‘The remainder were in the Civil Files and 
represented nearly 61,916,000 individuals. 


During the year, the FBI's Disaster Squad, a group 
of fingerprint experts who are available to assist in 
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identifying bodies of disaster victims, was dispatched 
to the scenes of several major tragedies, including ain 
plane crashes in New York, Pennsyivania, Maryland, 
Fexas, Virginia and the Gull of Mexico. 


In citing other cooperative services rendered du 
ing the year, Mr. Hoover said that the FBI assisted, 
upon request, in more than 2,900 police training 
schools across the nation. In addition, two sessions ol 
the FBI National Academy were held. ‘The gradua 
tion of 183 officers who attended these two sessions 
brought to 3,819 the total number of men who hav 
completed this 12-week course of special instruction 


During the spring of 1959, the FBI also sponsored a 
series of 162 law enforcement conlerences devoted ex 
clusively to the problem posed by organized crime and 
racketeering. ‘These were attended by 7,515 officials 
of 3,790 invesigative agencies. 


USAF and Switch-Blade Knives 


Ihe United States Air Force recently determined 


that a 3° switch-blade knife would be added to the sur 
vival equipment provided certain members who fly 
\n authorized part of the flight uniform, the knife 
is usually worn either from the belt or placed in 
trouser leg pocket, readily available in event of emet 
gency. 

Colonel John L. Fisher, Chiel, Enlorcement-Co1 


rection Division, ‘The Provost Marshal, TIG, Head 
quarters USAF, has asked IACP Executive Secretary 
Leroy E. Wike to call authorization of this equipment 
to attention of law enforcement officials, inasmuch as 
some aircrew members will have the knile in or on 
their flying suits off-base on various occasions. “The 
survival knife can fall within the definition of a “con 
cealed weapon” and the carrying of it will therefore be 
in conflict with state statutes prohibiting the carrying 
of a concealed weapon. However, a person in_ the 
military service is permitted to wear all required 
equipment needed to carry out a prescribed federal 
function, and this the Air Force interprets as permit 
ting an aircrewman to wear his survival knife off-bas¢ 
as long as it is worn as part of the flight uniform 


Commanders of Air Force installations have been 
instructed to coordinate this information with local 
law enforcement agencies, and the following informa 
tion is being distributed to all Air Force commanders 
and squadrons: 

Wear of Survival Knife Clarified 

“Wear by aircrewmen of the survival, switch-blad 
knife concealed in their flight uniform can create a 
problem with state and local law enforcement officers, 
in that such action conflicts with state law in most ol 
the U. S. For the time being, at least, Headquarters 
USAF’s position is that wear of the knife falls within 
the serviceman’s right to be armed for his federal func 
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tion, in the same manner as am litary man wearing 
sidearm. 

“Crewmen ordinarily will not run afoul of law of 
ficers in travelling to and from = base and off-bas 
home-site, but in the event they are taken into cus 
tody by police they are to comply with the latter's in 
structions. “They should tell the police at once that 
the knife ts a part of their Hight uniform and produc 
a card authorizing them to wear the knife while in 
that uniform, but only then. (The card, wallet. size 
for convenience, is to be provided at AF bases by com 
manders.) Phen the crewmen should notify the base 
or nearest provost marshal who, tn turn, will be in 
touch with his stall judge advocat« 
\FR 110-3 


Crewmen must understand that wear of th 


‘fora report under 


knife should be as limited as possible And they 
should be well aware that unsheathing of the knife in 
any but a ‘military situation’ can result in military o1 
civil punishment 

“Without specific statutory authority backing up 
wearing of the knife, and considering the troubles olf 
some hard-pressed city police forces, the commandes 
concerned stall officers and crewmen themselves mus 


do all they can to avoid undesirable circumstances 


White House Conference Publications 


Phe White House Contlerence on Children and 
Youth, in a special pre-conference offer to March 
26, is making available the following publications, 
which participants in the 1960 Conference will receiv: 
as part of the registration fee and which are of singu 
lar interest and value to persons concerned with chil 
dren and youth: 

\. The Nation’s Children (3 volumes). Penetrat 
ing observations on the conditions, problems and oui 
look of the nation’s young people. Special Price, $6.00 
the set, plus 50c¢ postage and handling 

B. Children in a Changing World. Graphic statis 
tical data on the nation’s children and youth, with 
70 charts. Special Price, $1.25, plus 25¢ P&H charge 

c. State Reports Digest. 
narrative form of studies, fact-finding materials pro 


Presents a distillation in 


duced by the State Committees for the White [House 
Conference. Special Price, S1.50, plus 25¢ P&H 
charge. 

p. National Ogranizations Digest. Based on contri 
butions from members of the Council of National O1 
ganizations for the White House Conference. Special 
Price, $1.50 plus 25c P&H charge. 

E. Conference Proceedings. ‘To be published alte; 
the 1960 White House Conference adjourns, tentative 
publication date, July, 1960. Special Price, $2.25, plus 
25c¢ P&H charge. 

Spec ial White House Conference Library, one each 
of the above publications, with pre-Conference price 
of $10, plus $1.30 P&H charge. 

Orders for these publications, accompanied by re 
mittance, may be directed to Publications Division, 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
330 Independence Ave., S. W., Washington 25, D. 
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A New Approach 
rbualyss of 
sptecideut 

Distrubutiou 


In this paper TP shall discuss two separate yet closely 
related matters. “Vhe first is a method of determining 
and predicting motor vehicle traffic accident: distri 
Phe second 








butions on a strect or highway network. 
deals with the mechanics of the method, in connection 
with which T shall illustrate an application of modern 
computers to this type of problem. 


Most accident prevention activities, such as enforce 
ment, are based on advance predictions of where and 
when accidents will occur. If such predictions are rea 
sonably accurate, preventive activities can be directed 
at those points in space and time where most accidents 
will occur, ‘The predictability of accident distribu 
tions has been demonstrated frequently enough to be 
accepted as an established fact. “Vhus we now turn to 
consideration of the most efficient and reliable tech 
nique for making the predictons. 


In both theory and practice the prediction of future 
accident concentrations is based upon the behavior of 
accidents in the past. This is another way of saying 
what we observe about where accidents happen this 
year will probably prevail substantially next year. 
This is not to say that if we observe an accident at 
2:00 pan. on Thursday, November 12, at 8th and Elm 
Street, we will observe precisely the same occurence 
next year. What it does say is that, if we have twenty 
accidents at 8th and Elm over a period of a year, it is 
very likely that we will have somewhere between 16 
and 24 accidents at this location during the next year. 


One point frequently overlooked in discussions ol 
accident: predictability is that we are primarily con- 
cerned with relative distributions rather than abso 
lute numbers of accidents. Perhaps the simplest way 
to illustrate this is to compare four theoretical sections 
of a city for dilferent time periods, a year against a 


month. 


Area A B C D Total 
Year 10 10 oO 20 100 
Month 4 1 3 2 10 


If we examine the numbers of accidents in each area 
lor the different time periods, we find qwite wide dil 
ferences in the absolute numbers involved. However, 
when we reduce the absolute value to the per cent ol 


By ROBERT P. SHUMATE 
Assistant Director, Research and Development 
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the total in each area we find the relative distribution 
to be the same for both the vearly and the monthly 
period. 
A B C D 
40% 10% 30% 20% 

Relative distributions are important because they 
permit, among other things, equalization between 
time periods of different length and areas of different 
size. 


We may illustrate what is meant by equalization 
through the use of a simple situation unlikely to be en 
countered in real life. Let us take two sections of 
highway identical in respect to their physical construc 
tion except that one is two miles long and the other 
one mile. Assume that these two sections of highway 
are located adjacent to each other and that during the 
month of June exactly the same number of drivers 
pass ovel each section. In the normal course ol 
events we would expect that the two mile section 
would produce twice as many accidents as the one 
mile section by virtue of the fact that each drives 
spends twice as much time and drives twice as far on 
the two mile section. 


If we attempt to ¢ pare these two sections lor the 
purpose of selecting which had the highest accident 
density, we must take into account the fact that one is 
twice as long as the other. Perhaps the casiest way 
of doing this is to reduce their accident experience to 
the number of accidents that occur per mile of high 
way which makes the two sections equivalent for com 


parative purposes. 


While equalization of this type does not take into 
consideration other factors, such as volume ol trallic 
difference in physical design characteristics, and the 
drivers on different sections of highway, in a sense it 
cancels out the obvious (difference in length) so that 
Methods of 


equalizing accident experience are useful primarily 


the other factors stand out more clearly 


in cutting down the amount of time involved in fol 
lowing down false leads which lead nowhere 


\ny useful application of past accident distributions 
is, of course, predicated upon their reliability as a 
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predictor of future distributions. The fact that acci 
dents occur in repetitive patterns over time and in 
areas has been recognized since as carly as 1930. On 
the basis of this fact, police manpower is assigned by 
time of day and by location. Moreover, locations 
with more than their proportionate share of accidents 
have been selected for engineering studies. “The tech- 
nique of enforcement on this basis has gained consid 
erable recognition under the general term “selective 
enforcement.” 


While the repetitive patterns that accidents follow 
involve numerous factors, including location, time ol 
occurrence, type of occurrence, and units involved, we 
will limit our discussion to techniques for studying 
distributions on an area basis. A useful and economi 
cal device for observing distributions of accidents on 
an area basis is the spot map. Accidents are represent 
ed by pins stuck into a large scale map. As more and 
more accidents are accumulated areas with a high den- 
sity of accidents begin to show up as clusters of pins. 
Phus an overall picture of the distribution of accidents 
may be developed for the time period under examina 
tion. While this technique has proved its usefulness 
it has some drawbacks, however. ‘These are: 

1. The evaluation of accident distributions is some- 

what impressionistic particularly for locations 
that have marginal accident densities. 

2. Changes from one time period to another must 
be remembered. 

3. The interpretation of what the map portrays is 
somewhat subjective. 

14. The time involved in maintaining such maps may 
be excessive if the area is large or the accident 
experience high. 

Until recently no other method was available that 
would permit regular periodic evaluation of accident 
distributions by area with a reasonable expenditure 
of manpower and money. With the advent of modern 
digital computers, now widely available, this limita 
tion has been eliminated. 


In the early fall of 1959 the research section of the 
Field Service Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police completed development of an ex 
perimental program for analyzing accident distribu 
tions by location on a statewide basis. Subsequently 
the program was tested, and slightly modified, and is 
now being used by the Wisconsin State Patrol. 


The objective of the program was to mak possible 
the selection of high-density highway segments by a 
completely objective, quantitative method. One way 
this can be done in theory is to classify the entire high 
way system of the state into one-mile segments, com 
pute the relative distributions of accidents on each 
segment during the past year, and list them in ordei 
of accident densities. “Vhis would 3 ide a list ol 
highway segments in descending ord ym. the most 


dangerous to the least dangerous. 


The mechanics of such a plan were considered for 
some time, but the amount of work involved, if com 
utations were to be done by hand, was too great to 
be considered. Finally the process was reduced to a 
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form which could be handled by an IBM 650 medium 
speed digital computer. 


Basic Computational Methods 


The entire highway network of the state is divided 
into a series of relatively small segments. In theory 
any size segment of highway may be used for testing 
from 1/4 mile to a hundred miles in length. As a 
matter of convenience, the unit selected for testing 
was the distance the highway ran through a single 
township. The average township segment in Wiscon- 
sin is about six miles in length. Each numbered high- 
way in the state is sectionalized into township seg- 
ments. Where a single highway carries more than 
one route number, federal highways take precedence, 
according to convention. In those cases where the 
highway carries two numbered state routes, the lower 
numbered highway takes precedence. 


Because township boundaries are used to designate 
highway segments, and such segments are not all 
equal in length, it is necessary to use some type of 
equalization lactor. Otherwise what we tend to meas- 
ure is the greater opportunity for accidents to occut 
on a long section of highway as compared with a short 
section. The equalization factor used is the number 
of actual miles in the segment to the nearest hun 
dredth of a mile. Mileage is divided into the total num- 
ber of accidents and a rate expressing the number ol 
accidents per mile of highway derived. Thus, for a 
stretch of highway 7.23 miles in length that has had a 
total of 22 accidents for the time period under exami- 
nation, the number of accidents per mile is 3.0428. 


If the time periods during which accidents occurred 
are the same for all segments, we have a rate which is 
directly comparable for all segments. If, for example, 
another segment shows a rate of 6.0856 we can.say 
this second segment is twice as likely to have an acci- 


dent as the first. 


The second factor that must be equalized if the dif- 
ferent segments are to be directly comparable is the 
time period during which the data are collected. 
Any fixed time period, such as a year, may be used, 
although it should be long enough to allow sufficient 
accidents to accumulate, yet short enough to reflect 
current changes. 


In the present program it was decided to use a rate 
based upon the number of accidents per mile of high- 
way per month. ‘The computation of this rate is an 
extension of the example already given. Let us as 
sume our data cover a 12-month period. We already 
have the number of accidents per mile of highway, 
3.0428. We now divide by 12 and obtain 

.2535. The decision to use a rate based 


22 + 7.23 

$.0428 + 12 
on the number of accidents occurring per mile of high- 
way per month was based on the need for flexibility. 
With such a rate the highway system may be examined 
as often as once a month to determine whether there 
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have been any changes in the accident pattern. It also 


permits the use of data extending over a variable 
length of time such as 12 or 18 months, since the rate 
reflects monthly experience and provides a basis fon 
determining when the accident experience on a given 
segment has changed sufficiently to warrant attention. 


One excellent way of determining whether the acci 
dent rate on a given highway segment is undergoing 
real change, as opposed to chance variation, is to us¢ 
a method which corresponds to taking the average of 
a series of monthly rates. ‘This concept may be 
slightly difficult to grasp at first so a few simple ex 
amples may help. Let us take a highway segment at 
random from somewhere in the state highway system. 
Assume that the segment we have selected is 5.29 miles 
in length. During January this segment had a total ol 
I4 accidents, producing an accident per mile per 
month rate of 2.6465, computed by (14 + 5.29) 

| 
2.6465. You will note that we divide the mileage rat 
by I since there was only one month in the sample 


If we compute the rate for this segment for Feb 
ruary, March, April, and May as the data become 
available we might have the following set of compu 
tations: 


February 18 — 5.29 3.4026 
1 
March 9 ~ 5.29 1.7013 
1 
April 12 + 5.29 2.2684 
1 
May 22 -+ 5.29 = 4.1588 
1 


We now have five rates, based on the number of ac 
cidents per mile of highway for five different months 
on the same segment of highway. None are the sam« 
and the extreme differences extend from a rate of 
1.1588 in May toa rate of 1.7013 in March. We would 
suspect that what we see here are normal changes In 
accident occurrence due to dilferences in seasonal 
traffic flow, weather, and chance factors 


From a practical standpoint we are more concerned 
with real changes than with those that result from re 
cognized and uncontrolled factors such as weather 
and season. 
the true rate on a given segment should be is to take 


One way that we might determine what 


an average of several monthly rates. In our example 


January 2.6465 
February 3.4026 
March 1.7013 
April 2.2684 
May 1.1588 
Total 14.1776 


We may now compute the average as: 
Average 14.1776 -=- 5 2.8355 
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Thus, we have a rough representative measure of the 
true rate of the segment that takes into account beth 
the high and low values in the series. 


\s a practical matter there is a method which ac 
complishes the same purpose in a slightly different 
and, for our purpose, easier manner. Returning to 
our example, instead of computing the accidents-per 
mile rate each month we could have added all the ac 
cidents for each month together, divided by the mile 


re, and then by the number of months involved. Let 


os 


us see how this works: 


14 18 9 12 22 75 Total Accidents 
75 5.29 8355 


» 


If you will compare this answer with the one obtained 


calculating the average rate from each month sepal 


itely, you will note the answer is the sam« 
] 
| 


If we extend the number olf months in the sample 


to 12, 18, or even 24 months, we get a rate which is 


more representative of the true accident density than 
when we use only a month taken at random. We may 


now illustrate a1 


application of this principle which 


is used in the method under discussion 


By selecting an arbitrary time period (in our ex 
ample five months) we may employ what statisticians 
refer to as a moving-average method of picking out 
real changes that occur in the accident experience 
on individual highway segments. Returning once 
more to our example, we have already computed the 
average accident rate per mile per month, using thi 
five months January to May, as follows: 


14 18 9 12 22 75 


8355 


When the number of accidents for June becomes 
available, we may repeat the process dropping the 
month of January and replacing it with June. Work 
ing this out in detail and assuming that we have 20 


accidents in June we get: 


14 + 18 9 + 12 + 22 95— 14 81 


81 5.29 3.0624 


You will note that we added the number of accidents 
for June (20) and subtracted the number that ox 
curred in January (14), giving us a new average fot! 
the most recent five-month period. Since these ave 
rages are far more stable than individual monthly 
rates, large changes between one period and the next 
may be regarded with a somewhat greater degree ol 
suspicion. What constitutes a large change must be 
decided by an evaluation of the behavior of accidents 
in the system under study. In the program we ar 
discussing any change in rate between periods in ex 
cess of .8000, plus or minus, is considered grounds fot 
taking a special look at the segment involved. 
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In Wisconsin the standard procedure is to examine 
the entire highway system every three months to de- 
termine whether any changes have taken place. The 
length of time covered is the most recent 24-hour pe- 
riod. Each time the system is examined the program 
automatically adds the most recent three months and 
deducts the oldest three months, thus providing a pic- 
ture of the relative distribution of accidents during 
the most recent 24-months, as well as changes in the 
individual segment. 


Each segment of highway is represented by a single 
IBM card which contains the following information: 


1. The number of accidents for each three-month 
period broken into fatal, personal injury and pro- 


perty-damage categories contained in columns 
6 to 46. 

2. The number of miles in the segment in columns 
47-50. 


3. The total number of accidents by each severity 
class for the most recent 24 months as follows: 
a. Fatals - cols. 51-52 
b. Personal Injuries - cols. 53-55 
c. Property Damage - cols. 56-59 
4. The rates for the most recent 24 months by the 
following severity classes: 
a. Fatal and Personal 
cols. 61-63 
b. Property Damage - cols. 64-66 
c«. Total Accidents - cols 67-70 
5. oe identification of the particular location as fol- 
Ows: 





Injury combined - 


a. Route Number - cols. 71-73 
76 


b. Section Number - cols. 74- 
c. County - cols. 77-78 
d. Township - cols. 79-80 

Each card is interpreted so that the information de- 
sired appears printed on the top of the card. Cards 
are filed by route number in order, beginning at one 
end of the route and extending to the other. For ex- 
ample, the cards for highway 41 would appear as fol 


lows: 
Highway Section County Township 
41 1 Kenosha Heath 
41 2 “¥ Ames 
41 3 2 Pleasant 
41 4 Racine Lancaster 
etc. ete. etc. ete. 


Highway sections are filed in sequence from south 
to north and east to west, whichever is appropriate. 
These files serve as a ready reference to the accident 
history of any segment (s) of highway in the state. 


Program Operation 


Every three months the accident experience for the 
current period is punched into columns 1-5 of the 
master card. When the current data for all segments 
have been added the cards for the entire highway sys- 
tem are fed into a 650 computer at the rate of 200 
per minute. As each card goes through the computer, 
the following operations are performed: 
1. The oldest quarterly data are subtracted from the 
total accident-by-severity category and the most 
recent three month data is added to the totals and 
placed in the proper position in an output card. 

2. New accident rates consisting of the number of 
accidents per month per mile of highway are com- 
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puted using the current data, and placed in theit 
proper position in a new card. 

3. The guarterly accident totals are moved to new 
positions in the output card with the oldest quar- 
ter being dropped and the others moved five po- 
sitions to the right into their proper location and 
placed in the new card. 

4. The new rates based on the 24-month moving 
average are compared with the old rates to deter- 
mine whether there has been a change large 
enough to require special attention. 

5. If there has been a change large enough, it pun- 
ches out a specially-marked card giving the fol- 
lowing information: 

a. Present rates 

b. Previous rates 

ce. Amount of change, plus or minus 

d. Complete identification as to location 

6. In either event it punches out a card containing 
the same data in the same form as the original 
card except that the data are current. This card 
then goes into the file and is used both as a refer- 
ence source and as input for the next examination 
of the highway system. 

This entire operation, including the punching of the 
new cards, takes approximately 3/1 of a second, mak 
ing it possible to process 80 highway segments per 
minute. When the operations are complete, the spe 
cial cards indicating changes have taken place can be 
sorted out and listed mechanically for special examina 
tion. 


\ work-saving feature of this system is that the new 
output cards are ready to be used as input for the next 
examination of the system merely by placing the next 
three months data, when available, in columns 1-5. 
This may be done manually or by means of a mechani 
cal tabulating setup, depending on the volume of cards 
to be processed. 


Uses of Data 


The most important advantage that such a system 
gives is the wide flexibility made possible by mechani 
cal methods. Each card in the system provides a 
ready reference for a particular segment of highway, 
providing a history of experience for 24 months, as 
well as current rate data. 
located quickly, and their present condition and past 


Any single segments may b¢ 


behavior examined. 

The use of special output cards for segments which 
have shown sufficiently large changes in their basic 
rates insures that trouble automatically 
brought to the attention of the planner and adminis 


spots are 


trator without tedious manual examination of a larg¢ 
number of cards or poring over maps of the highway 
system. 


In addition, because the data are already in 


punched-card form, a great variety ol operations can 
be performed quickly with mechanical and electronic 
equipment. Some of the more usful things that can 
be done are: 


1. Segments can be sorted into order and mechani- 
cally listed in order of severity from the worst 
to the best. 

2. All highway segments that have a rate higher 
than an arbitrarily selected one can be sorted out 
and examined using mechanical equipment. 
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3. All the current rates on a given highway may be 
listed by mechanical means to give a profile of 
the accident density on the highway. 

Phis program, now operational, ts flexible cnough 
that with minor modifications it can be made to fit 
a variety of specilic needs. For example, the following 


modifications can be made: 


1. Rates can be based upon mileage traveled rathe) 
than miles of highway, assuming volume data 
are available. ; 

2. Computation may be based upon any desirable 
time period such as the previous six months, year, 
or five years. 

3. The program may be modified to select only 
changes that occur above an arbitrary level, sucn 
as a five per cent or 10 per cent increase, for spe- 
cial consideration. 

1. The system may be searched and new rates com 
puted as frequently as every month depending up 
on individual needs and desires. 


Phis program emphasizes but one of the many 
ways in which modern data-processing systems can 
provide better information upon which to base de 
cisions. ‘The success of this system prompted us to be 
gin work on a more complicated and flexible system 
lor analyzing accident distributions on street and 
highway networks. The new program now in the 
testing stage uses more sophisticated analytical tech 
niques. It has built-in sub-routines for adding factors 


such as volume, at the option of the user. It permits 
sclection of street and highway sections that have 
unusual experience as compared with other segments 
on the same or adjacent highways. It makes it possi 
ble to recognize and pick out significant changes ove 


time. Lake 


flexibility of input and output to reduce the amount 


its predecessor, this program will have 


of manual labor involved to a minimum. 
If we are to record true progress in the field of high 
taken ol 


would seem 


Way operation, every advantage must be 
new technological developments. lt 
that we have not yet begun to tap the potential bene 
fits of computers and their application to the growing 
problems of motor vehicle traffic supervision. “These 
problems will continue to increase and change with 
the development of new, more claborate controlled 
access highways. We have a chance to meet these 
problems as they develop, if we take full advantage ol 


the potentials of mechanical computation. 


IACP TO SURVEY CHICAGO POLICE 


Phe LACP Field Service Division will make an in 
“efficiency survey” of the Chicago Police De 
Mavor Richard Daley 


tcnsive 
partinent, announced on Dk 
cember 3. 

In makng the 


had been considering such a survey for a long time, 


announcement, Mayor Daley said he 


in view of the numerous demands made on him for a 
study of the use of manpower in the Police Depart 
ment, but that he had delayed action until he could 
study effects of the merger of the municipal police and 
the Chicago Park District Police. This took plac 
January 1, 1959 when 1,135 park district policemen 
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were amalgamated into the city force under the com- 
mand of Police Commissioner Timothy ]. O’Conor. 
Vhis will be the first major study of the administrative 
aspect of a police department to be undertaken by 
the IACP Field Service 
Describing the work to be undertaken, 


Division since its activation 
last August 
Ray Ashworth, director of the division, said would 
“study and recommend the allocation of the present 
personnel, including civilian cmployees, among the 
various divisions and units of the police department 
from the top echelons down to and including the as 
signment of men to beats. “‘Uhis shall include the mat 
ter of foot or motorized beats and the kinds and 
amounts of motorized equipment. It shall also in- 
clude a study of the first level of supervision within 
the department 

Phe project is scheduled to begin about January 15 


and will take about six months to complete. 


DistRESS SIGNAL lor stalled cars on freeways most 
favored by the majority of persons replying to a ques 
lrathe Committee of the 


Coordinating Council of Law 


tionnaire circulated by the 
Enforcement Agencies 
of Los Angeles was that of a raised hood. It was also 
suggested that in addition to the raised hood as a 
signal for assistance that a white cloth be tied to top 
of the hood.—Calijornia Peace Officer. 
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IACP Treasurer Roach Retires 

William J. (Dewey) Roach, superintendent of the 
Waterbury, Connecticut, Police Department, treasurer 
of the LACP, retired from active service on December 
30, completing 23 years as head of the department. 

At the same time it was announced he had been ap 
pointed liaison officer for the Connecticut State Po 
lice by Commissioner Leo Mulcahy, to do public re 
lations work on special assignment for the state police. 
He will continue to make his home in Waterbury. 

James R. Magner, deputy superintendent, is the new 
superintendent of the Waterbury force, and Frederick 
I. Sullivan moves up to deputy uperintendent. 

Preasurer Roach began his public service career as 
a city constable in 1921. He was clected city sherifl 
in 1930 and held that post until he was appointed po 
lice superintendent on March 11, 1936. 


As a 20-year life member of the LACP, he has served 
the Association in many capacities in the intervening 
vears. He has been clected treasurer at the annual 
conlerences for the past cight consecutive years. As 
treasurer he served on the LACP Board of Officers, and 
before that time he was an appointed member of the 
Executive Committee. 

He is now serving his sixth term as president of the 
Connecticut State Police Association, and in 1940 he 


was president of the New England Association of 


Chiels of Police. 


A veteran of both World Wars, Superintendent 
Roach served 13 months in France in 1917-18, and in 
1942 he was a commissioned officer. He was an in 
structor at the Fort Custer Military School, and later 
he was sent to Europe as a public safety officer in a 
Civil Affairs Regiment, seeing service in) England, 
France and Belgium. After returning to Waterbury 
in 1945 he resumed direction of the Waterbury police, 
but in 1952 he took leave of absence at request of the 
U.S. Department of State to go to Germany as a spc 
cialist in the field of public salety, working in major 
cities of West Germany. 


Commenting on Superintendent Roach’s retire 
ment, Mayor Snyder said he had been an “excellent 
superintendent. Whenever I've travelled in this 
country or abroad and bumped into police officials, 
they have asked about him. He's very well known 


and liked internationally. He has a lot of stature. 


In an editorial, the Waterbury Republican commen 
ted, “National statistics prove that the crime record 
of Waterbury is one which should not make the city 
ashamed. We have had relatively few capital crimes 
of violence. “Today Waterbury is known as a clean 
city. ‘The general improvement in law enforcement 








YOUR 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational —to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST You with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 
to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 
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since the days when the community was known as a 
wide-open one indicates that Lincoln Steffens was 
right—the moral tone is but a reflection of the charac 
ter of the political overlords. 

“Superintendent Roach has gained outstanding re 
cognition from his associates in the field of law en 
forcement. He has held more positions in state and 
national organizations than any other law enforce 
ment ollicer in the state. ‘The late Edward Hickey, 
head of the Connecticut State Police, testified on many 
occassions that ‘Bill Roach was a good cop. “That's 
pretty good tribute from a man in position to know.” 


Hansson Retires—Takes New Post 


Chief Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, ‘Vexas, Police De 
partment, retires from. active police service the 19th 
of this month, but his retired-status is short-lived. for 
he has accepted appointment to position of executive 
director of the Dallas Citizens’ ‘Vrallic Committee, ef 
fective immediately after his olficial retirement. 





FBI Director John Edgar Hoover recently present 
a Ten-Year Certificate as a member of the Visiting 
Faculty of the FBI National Academy to Chief Hans 


son, 


President of the International Association of Chiefs 
ol Police in 1953-54, Chief Hansson has been a mem 
ber of the Dallas police force lor 25 years. He worked 
his way up through the ranks to head the department 
lor the past 14 years and 9 months. 

Phe Dallas Citizens’ Traffic Committee is a private 
organization, but extremely active in its program 
planning and execution, 

Named to succeed Chief Hansson is Jesse Curry, 
now assistant chief. A graduate of the FBI National 
\cademy and of the long course at Northwestern Uni 
versity Traffic Institute, Chief Curry has been a mem 


ber of the department for 23 years. 
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Who Challenges the Record? 
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\bove is Michael I. Silverstein, Mount Vernon, 
New York, who recently rounded out his 48th year 
ol police service—12 years in the Mount Vernon Police 
Department, serving [rom patrolman to chic inspec- 
tor, and the past 6 years as Mount Vernon's police 
commissioner. “Is there anvone in [ACP that can 
beat that record?” asks Commissioner Mike. We do 
not know of any LACGP member still in active service 
who can mect the challenge, since membership records 
do not indicate length of service previous to becoming 
head of the department. Do any of our readers want 


to take up the challenge: 


Chiel Silverstein is retiring trom active service 
January Ist with the lifetime tithe of honorary chiel 
inspector conterred upon him by special action of the 


Mount Vernon Common Council. 


Vehicle Safety-Check Program 


The National Vehicle Satety-Check for Commun- 
ities program will be conducted in May and June, 
1960 in the 34 states not requiring official motor 
vehicle inspection by law, Director M. R. Darlington, 
Jr., of the Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 
announced, ‘The annual campaign is sponsored by the 
Committee and LOOK magazine, in cooperation with 
the Association of State and Provincial Safety Coor- 
dinators. Sample kits of planning aids will be supplied 
in the near future to help local organizations plan 
their programs. Further information may be secured 
from Mr. Darlington, 1200 18th Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C 


Florida Chiefs Change Date 


Phe Florida Chiefs of Police Association has chan 
ged its annual convention date from May 27-28 to 
May 6 and 7, Karl E. Engel, executive secretary, North 
Miami, advises. The meeting will be in Clearwater, 
Fla., at the Fort Harrison Hotel. 
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Meet The Chaplatn 


By NORMAN EDW. ROURKE 


3906 East Admiral Boulevard 
Tulsa 15, Oklahoma 


Streaking down a dark, lonely highway at speeds up 
to 100 m.p.h. at 2 a.m. doesn’t sound like anything a 
minister would do, does it? But, occasionally that is 
exactly what Rev. Lloyd H. Lambert does in his ser 


vice as highway patrol chaplain. 


Io protect lives and stop needless accidents, law 
enforcement agencies, such as the Oklahoma Highway 
Patrol, must work twenty-four hours a day. “Proopers 
work every day of the week which means few of them 
have an opportunity to attend church. ‘This is where 
Rev. Lambert comes in. 
hours a day himself and one night cach week he serves 
The chaplain, 


He is on call twenty-fou 


the ministerial needs of the troopers. 
as he is known, rides with a trooper from about LO p.m. 
until 2 or 3 a.m., talking and listening. Sometimes, 
in order to reach a few more men, he rides with as 
many as three different troopers throughout the night. 


Rev. Lambert, who is married and has two boys 
David, 5 and Mike, I—serves as personal minister to 
the f1 men who make up the ninth district. He 
sends birthday cards to the troopers’ children and 
wives, and upon the request of the family or then 
minister, participates in funcral services. Many times, 
since the men do have to work around-the-clock and 
haven't affiliated with a church, he visits the members 
of the troopers’ families who are ill and the wives 
who are having babies. 


Many people ask why a man, such as Rev. Lambert 
who has a church in Tulsa (Rogers Heights Chris- 
tian) and is always busy, would take on another time 
consuming and odd-houred job such as this. 


“I don’t believe these men are any different than my 
neighbor or anyone on my block. ‘These troopers 
have problems just like anyone else. Many times 
men dealing with criminals and seeing laws broken 
get a cynical outlook on life. But if these men can 
talk to a minister and get their minds cleared of the 
many personal problems, then they feel better and can 
perform their duties better,” answers Rev. Lambert. 


He knows that troopers aren’t the frustrated bullies 
in uniform that many people think they are. All are 
well chosen for this job. They attend a six-week 
school and receive training comparable to at least a 
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Reverend Lambert leaves lis home to accompany an 
Oklahoma trooper on the night patrol. 


year of college. All have strict requirements and must 
be able to deal with people in a respectable manne) 
regardless of the circumstances. 


He stresses that most of them have strong religious 
All are 
deeply devoted to their jobs and fully realize the re 


convictions and welcome his companionship. 


sponsibility that they have accepted. 


While he rides with the troopers they discuss their 
job, family, new homes and cars. “Usually after the 
men get loosened up by talking about these things,” 
Rev. Lambert says, “if they have any problems on 
which they need advice, information or just a good 
listener, they get into them and talk freely. 1 have 
found that it’s very important to be a good listener. 
Once the men get started they will pour out then 
problems in a steady stream. 
can do this and not hold back anything they always 


This is good. If they 


seem to feel so much better afterwards.” 


He explains that the loneliness of the dark night 
scems to bring out the worries and questions that ac 
cumulate in a man’s mind. While riding along in 
the blackness with only the headlights piercing the 
curtain of the night, the men begin thinking of these 
things and want to discuss them. 
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He has only served as chaplain for the ninth dis 
trict since August. The troopers have never hesitated 
to speak openly to him, but he realizes that som« 


aren't quite accustomed to him yet 


“Certainly [| don’t mean to imply that they don’t 
trust me; I feel confident that they do. It’s just that 
they have to get to know a new individual belore 


they will 'x0sen up around him. Some of the men 
have been assigned to this area recently and are new 
to everyone and especially [am new to them. I try to 
ride with them a litthe more often to get to know them, 
let them know Ill be glad to help them if they need 
help and that I’m willing to go along with them il 


they would like a litthe company on the lonely nights.” 


Phough there are a few new ones who haven't got 
ten well acquainted with him yet, the majority of the 
men have rapidly grown to know and respect Rey 
Lambert. They inquire about his family, his church, 


and his various duties as minister and chaplain. 


Phe chaplaincy is a relatively new thing to the men 
and to the patrol in general. It was established in 
1951 in the highway patrol system of the state. 


“As far as I know, Oklahoma is the only state that 
Othe 
states have inquired about the system and have shown 


now has a working chaplaincy in its patrol. 


some interest in establishing it for their highway pa 
trol. Recently the police ol Greater Miami, Florida 
inguired about it. Other states may now have such a 


system, but I'm not sure,” he says. 


Cities and counties across the nation have requested 
information from the highway patrol] chaplains corps 
in Oklahoma City to study setting up such a system 
ol their own. 


Chaplains are selected by a popular vote of troopers 
in accordance with certain requirements, rules and 
regulations as adopted by the chaplains corps. Som 
of the restrictions on the chaplains in their respective 
districts are: prohibited from wearing side arms, can 
not act in capacity of a police officer, shall not inte 
fere with the religious preference of the troopers, must 
wear prescribed uniform when appearing in public on 
olficial business as patol chaplain, and many more. 


It is also requested by the corps headquarters that 
copies of letters of condolence or sympathy cards be 
sent to the chairman of the chaplain corps so that a 
file may be accumulated and exchange of ideas broad 
ened. 


The duties are just as important. Chaplains arc 
urged to stress traffic safety in their churches. ‘They 
are asked to promote “Safety Sunday” programs, point 
out the dangers of driving on legal holidays and long 
week-ends and in general to promote safety at all 


times. 


In this vein of stressing safety in the church, Rev. 
Lambert feels that the topic needs intense study and 
discussion. 
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“Al laws, whether in the Bible or on the statute 
books of our state, are made to protect us and made 
for our benefit. Since these laws exist they must be 
enforced and should be obeyed. One cannot wink at 
a law and promise to obey the next time, for there 
may not be a next time in the case of traffic laws. 
Morally it holds that you can’t be in between—it’s ei 


ther right or it's wrong ‘cre the law is concerned.” 


Ol course Rev. Lami has had his share of dealing 
with the teen-age set. He feels they are no worse 
than any other driver, though they are criticized more 
frequently There have been times when he and a 
trooper have gone to places just out of town where 
teen-agers were racing at night in their cars or thei 
parents’ cars. ‘The teen-ager usually will get tense 
and tighten up when a trooper approaches him, even 
though the trooper doesn’t deal with them any tougher 


than he would an adult. 


“Usually the trooper trices to be ecasicr with the 
tcen-ager and explain the circumstances involved in 


racing their cars on the streets,” says Rev. Lambert. 
Phe chaplain is careful not to interfere with the 

But where 

the teen-agers are concerned he tries to talk to them 


trooper during his investigation and work. 
after the trooy is through and stress even further 


the seriousness of this sort ol activity. 


“T have heard that local police supervise drag: rac- 
ing for these people who like to work on cars and 
race them. So I try to explain how much safer and 
more to their advantage this type of racing would be 
rather than this ‘outlaw’ type. They usually are 
interested and want more information if they've not 
heard of it. Of course we do come across a few who 
are just out for thrills. In these cases I think this 
a true lack of creative things to do.” 


Naturally his service as patrol chaplain isn’t con 


fined to the troopers. Besides dealing with the peo 
ple who are picked up for various reasons, it is his 
unfortunate duty to notily relatives of accident vic 
tims and assist the patrol in disaster areas. On week 
ends there are the innumerable drunks that must be 
dealt with. ‘Though men are the most common, some 
women, too, have been found along roads wandering 
about. Rev. Lambert talks to these people and tries 
to find out what their trouble is. Many are just al- 
coholics, but there have been some occasions when the 
individual does have some trouble that he or she is in 
and finds getting drunk and wandering about to be 


a good escape mechanism. 


The one thing that puzzles him is how, in fatal 
accidents, the innocent are killed or seriously in- 
jured and the guilty many times leave the scene with- 
out a scratch. At least this is the way it frequently 


happens 


One vivid example of how this could have happened 
is the story he tells about chasing a drunk driver. One 
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evening while the patrol car in which Rev. Lambert 
was cruising down a highway cast of ‘Tulsa, a speeding 
car went past. ‘The trooper turned around and began 
pursuing the car. ‘The driver was clocked at 105 
m.p.h. A traffic circle was ahead. 

“That's one of the times Ive really been scared. 
Ihe trooper turned to me and said, ‘He'll never make 
the circle. I began wondering if we'd make it.” 

Phe driver of the car reduced his speed to about 
70, still too fast for the traffic circle he was approach- 
ing. ‘Through some amount of luck he did make the 
circle safely. He finally heeded the trooper’s siren 
and flashing light and pulled over to the side. 

Rev. Lambert and the trooper approached the car. 
In the front seat were two drunks. Looking in the 
back he saw another man passed out on the floor. 
Phe shocking part came when he saw a little boy about 
2 or 3 years old asleep on the back seat! 

“| shuddered when I saw the littke boy. “Vo think 
that these men were too drunk to realize the dangers 
involved by driving at that speed in their condition 
with that little boy in the back. I hated to think what 
would have been the outcome had they crashed.” 

Recently one Saturday evening just north of town 
another hair raising scene took place. While they 
were parked watching the highway at a busy inte 
section, a woman driving an old model car loaded 
with children failed to come to a complete stop at a 
stop sign. Instead, she merely hesitated brictly and 
turned onto the highway. The trooper and the chap 
lain started after the woman whose car was sputtering 
as she gained speed. A driver coming from the rear 
of her barely had time to apply his brakes and slow 
down to avoid hitting her. 

“You would think anyone would certainly be more 
careful when they are driving with a car full of chil 
I don’t see how she could have not seen the ap 
I'd say she was very fortunate in not 
When you're with the trooper in 


dren. 
proaching car. 
having an accident. 
his car patrolling a particular area you can see all 
sorts of violations committed by people you would 
think would be extremely cautious.” 

Since he has been riding with the troopers he has 
seen and become aware of things some drivers think 
are minor incidents—failure to dim lights, driving 
cars with one light out, not making signals. 

One of the most difficult traits for Rev. Lambert to 
overcome is feeling sorry for the offenders. He identi 
fies himself with these people. He readily admits 
that he is not a perfect driver, but since he has served 
as chaplain he has witnessed for himself the dangers 
of careless driving. 

“If people could ride along with a trooper on any 
night of the week, and especially on weekends, I think 
that would be enough to make them want to change 
their driving habits. It’s very educational, sometimes 
in a heartbreaking way. I have made a promise to my 
self to change my ways and improve my own driving. 
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“Being exposed first hand to the accidents and neat 
accidents since I have served in this capacity, | think 
I feel 
that it cannot be brought up too often and the con 


it is every minister’s duty to stress sale driving. 


gregations should be urged to abide by the rules and 
regulations of the highways and streets of their com 
munities.” 

Occasionally humorous things happen, such as the 
incident of a woman delaying traffic with a stalled 
car at a busy intersection. “The the 
difficulty, pulled off the road to go inspect the situa 


trooper, sceing 
tion. “‘Vhe woman said she couldn't get her car started. 
Rev. Lambert and the trooper pushed her over to a 
corner service station so that traffic would once again 
flow safely. Upon arriving at the station they found 
she had just bought the car and that it had used all 
the gas the dealer had put in it. She didn’t think 
to look at the fuel gauge, assumed the 
dealer had filled the tank. 

When the troopers and Rey. Lambert report for 
duty at the district headquarters they usually go into 
a large room, called the Will Rogers Room, and talk 
Phen when the chief or his 


Reece or Lt. 


mecting is held and orders are issued. 


because shx 


or listen to ball games. 
(Capt. Mayberry) a 
\ften 
men get into their cars and begin their work 

Rev. given 
he'll ride with, in most cases. When all the 
on their way to their areas of assignment the chaplain 


assistant arrives 


this the 
his choice of whom 


Lambert is usually 


mcn are 


and his trooper begin discussing the day's events, fam 
ily life and the like as they leave. 

\fter posting themselves at their assigned spot a 
speeder or reckless driver is usually encountered with 
chase is on 


in a few short minutes and the again 


Joins Long Beach College Staff 


Paul M. Howard was recenily appointed Assistant 
Professor of Police Science for Long Beach State Col 

lege, Long Beach, Calil 
according tO announce 
from Dh 1. 
German, head of the De 
Police Sci 


\dministra 


ment 


partment ol 
ence and 
tion. 

Mr. Howard served as 


a special agent with the 


Federal Bureau of In 
vestigation for seven 
years. During World 
War II he was a fighter 
Mr. Howard : : 
pilot in the Army Air 


rorce. 

There are presently some 260 students enrolled in 
the Long Beach College Police Science Program, 190 
of them majoring in Police Science and working to 
ward a B.S. degree. Some 145 offi 


or 


cers from 37 different jurisdictions are enrolled in the 


law enforcement 


progra mM. 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











A Leader of Youth 


Over half a century ago in the basement of a hous 
in St. Louis, children, sometimes as many as 5300, 
would assemble on Sunday afternoons for Sunday 


school meetings. “The house belonged to the parents 
of a 10 year old boy, who became allectionately known 
as the “boy preacher of St. Louis.” 

Dramatically emerging from the coal bin) with 
Bible under arm, he would cast his eves over the young 
assembly and then begin to preach. This lead rship 
quality manifested so vividly at tender years was never 
to be lost by him, and the boy was destined to adminis 


ter to the needs of youth throughout his life. 


Only a few short weeks ago, in the autumn of life, 
this leader of youth actively served as president olf 
yoe Board of Education of Kansas City, Missouri 


Moreover, with a rewarding satisfaction that few can 


experience, he watched an organization of boys and 


young men between the ages of It and 21, his own 


creation, grow to a menibership of more than three 


million with 2,100 chapters spread throughout each of 


the states of our Union and I+ other countries 


I speak of Frank S$. Land. founder of the Order ol 
DeMolay, a 
sas City, who recently died at the age of 69. 

Frank 
Dad” to millions of boys initiated into the spiraling 
Order of DeMolay. 


and distinguished citizen of Kan 
Childless 
known as 


native 


himself, Land was to become tondly 


DeMolay 
With the idea of developing ideals of clean liv 


had a humble beginning some 40° years 


ago. 
ing, initiative, leadership and the way to a better lil 
for boys, “Dad” Land had been meeting for some tim« 
with a small group at the Shrine temple in Kansas 


City. 


He had related the story of Jacques De Molay, th 
final Grand Master of the Knights of Templars, whose 
exciting although ill-fated life as a crusader in the 
l4th and 
captured the fancy of the boys and the name “D« 
Molay” 
boys, the Order of 


15th centuries had youthful appeal. — It 


was adopted. From a tiny nucleus of nine 


DeMolay 
tions dreamed by “Dad” Land as possible but hardly 


Was to grow to propo! 


expected. 

This was not the first of his attemps to instill in 
youth the love of home, country and God, to offe1 
them guidance and help in the often craggy climb 
He per 


to clean, good and well-balanced manhood. 
sistently had tried before. 
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At the age ol 


ad 


12 he returned to Kansas City with his 


family and soon alter 


began working at his grand 
When he entered his 20's he took 
over the business and successfully proved his ability 


mother’s restaurant 


to earn money. But it was not enough for him. He 
could: not suppress the driving urge to help boys. 

voluntecr social 
worker for Scottish Rite bodies prior to World War I. 


became concerned with fatherless 


Selling his business, he became a 
Following the war he 
boys in need of help. His lirst clforts were directed at 
finding business and professional men to serve as com 
panions and advisers for the boys. It was after many 
attempts ending in disappointment that he concluded 
the best way to help a boy was through his association 
with others of his age group 

From its official beginning in March, 1919, the Order 
ol DeMolay 


\mong DeMolay alumni 


has admitted boys from all walks of life. 


are found senators, represen- 
tatives, generals, governors, ministers, writers, business- 
men and movi 


stars 
It is not a fraternal organization, but more of a me 
dium for merely bringing boys and young men togeth 
er fora common purpose. Principles of clean, orderly 
living are taught more by examples than by words. 
\nd the life of Frank S. “Dad” Land was such example. 

In 1954 he became imperial potentate of the Shrine 
ol North 


his achievements and 


heading its 800,000 members. For 
Mr. 


Land was awarded the first International Gold Royal 


\merica, 


ellorts in the humanities, 
Arch medal by the General Grand Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons 


al possible candidate for 


In 1916 he was strongly mentioned as 
Governor of Missouri. But 
when urged in this direction he declined saying, “I 
have no feeling lor politics except to do my part as a 
citizen.” 

\t the time olf his last days, among his other activi 
ties, he served as a member of the board of the Shrin 
ers Hospital for Crippled Children, and had founded 
the Young Men's Civic Forum, International. 

I speak of Frank Land not because he was a Kansas 
Citian, nor because the privilege was mine to know 
him as a friend and personally to measure his great 
Hess. 


I speak of him because he so remarkably typt- 


fies the courageousness, the goodness, the gracious 


He was a leader 


both 


ness of an ideal American citizen. 


also follow; he could teach and be 


who could 
taught. His respect for law and his compliance with 
the good mandates of society are woven into the fibre 
of all that he 


Through his 


touched 
Frank S. 


to serve in death 


“Dad” 
and is this not 


creations in life, 
Land will continue 
man’s only 


qualification for immortality? 


CHE Worst Hours for Christmas driving are from 
6 p. m. to midnight Christmas Eve. National Safety 
Council statistics show that during these six hours 
there is an average of 12 deaths an hour compared to 
an average of less than five deaths an hour during the 
next 24-hour period 
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From page 8 


THE POLICE OF ITALY 


The Vigili Urbani 


The Vigili Urbani (municipal police) are employed 
by city governments and are under the supervision of 
mayors. Professional police leadership is provided 
by commanding officers who are appointed by munici- 
pal administrations. The jurisdiction of these police 
is quite limited. They are permitted to carry pistols 
but do not have the power to arrest, and, even in the 
event of a felony, they are only empowered to hold 
the offender pending the arrival of a member of one 
of the national police forces. 

The Corpo dei Vigil) Urbani of Verona is typical 
for the municipal police force of a medium size city. 
Its duties inside the territory of the city are to enforce 
city ordinances concerning tralfic, Laxes, construction 
and hygiene; assist the national police to enforce law 
and order; collect information and gather facts for 
the municipal government and distribute and deliver 


municipal notices. a 


In larger cities the Vigili Urbani normally operate 
a number of police stations similar to precinct sta 
tions, as well as a central headquarters. In smallei 
cities or towns, they normally operate from one cen 
trally located headquarters. In smaller towns, the 
number of these local police may consist of only one 
or two men hired by the mayor. 


The qualifications, training, and methods of re 
cruiting members of the many municipal police for 
ces vary greatly. In large cities, their qualificatipns 
and training appear to approximate that of members 
of the national police forces. In smaller cities or 
towns, their requirements may be much lower. Ac 
cording to Italian officials, no generally applicable 
statements can be made concerning the standards of 
selecting and iwaining of the Vigili Urbani. 


PALM SPRiNGS HQs From page 1 


\t front of the building is the public lobby, adminis 
trative offices and detective division olfices. A large 


training center, 31 x 27 feet, extends at right angles 


from the front reception lobby. In addition to th 
usual training aids and equipment, the reoia contains 


a pullman kitchen tor civil defense emergencies. 


In a direct line with the taining section is a physi 
cal Waining room for the police personnel. Replete 
with steam bath and various exercise equipment, the 
gymnasium is expected to keep the 99-man Palm 
Springs Police Force in excellent physical trim. 

The cell area of the police station, designed only 
for temporary detention, is the most modern of this 
type of facility, ‘There are two separate cells lor wo 
men, two for juveniles, one large area for men, a large 
alcoholic tank, and one fully padded psychiatric cell. 
There is also one cell fitted with television and indi 
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vidual reading lights for trusty detention; and there 
is a separate service room. ‘| his detention area is the 
only part of the structure which is not stecl framed. 
The walls are 8-inch thick steel reinforced concrete 
which rise to a height of 10 feet to a 6-inch thick steel 
reinforced concrete slab rool. 

For front entrance protection from the desert sun, 
Architect Clark and structural engineer H. C. Whit- 
tlesey designed a system of joists composed of rectang- 
ular steel tubes, steel flats and |-inch rounds. ‘The 
joists are 36 inches deep with the rounds welded to the 
2-Inch by 4-inch steel tubes on the bottom and to a 
53-inch by 6-inch steel flat on the top chord. ‘This can 
opy is partially cantilevered from a single rectangulat 
tube. ‘The canopy leads through a plate glass buffer 
\ plan- 
ter courtyard with bubbling fountains exists behind 


wall placed to deflect the strong desert winds. 


this buffer glass and provides a refreshingly cool ai 
mosphere in front of the public lobby. 

Fotal cost of the building, which was under genet 
al contract to the Press Construction Company of 
Palm Springs, was $283,000 exclusive of site develop 
ment, equipment and appurtenances. This figuy 
includes the 2,500 square fect in the temroom dc 
tention center, the 78-room administrative section and 
the Radio Communications Building. 

Special facilities of the building include a fully 
equipped photographic laboratory, a sound proof con 
sultation room and an employees’ lounge. 

Phe Radio Communications Building is a separat 
structure that contains facilities for radio‘ repair on 
the city’s 15-unit mobile fleet, as well as-a radio re 
peater station. Radio signals for the mobile units are 
beamed from a 100-foot high steel tower, on a 16-inch 
base diameter. 


Traffic Engineering Fellowships 


Availability of feliowships and tuition scholarships 
in traffic enginccimeg for the 1960-61 academic yeat 
is announced by the Bureau of Highway Traffic at 
Yale University. Fellowships are open ‘o qualified 
graduate engineers, and the tuition scliolarships to 
qualified municipal and state highway engineers who 
will receive financial aid from their employers while 
undertaking the graduate work. 

Closing date for filing applications is March 1, 
1960. Applications for admission and further in 
formation may be obtained from Mr. Fred W. Hurd, 
Director, Bureau of Highway Traffic, Yale University, 


Strathcona Hall, New Haven, Conn. 


Truck and bus drivers 40 to 55 years old make 
the best safety records, according to a booklet pub 
lished by the National Association of .Automotive 
Mutual Insurance Companies: 
entitled “The Aging Driver” and asserts that oldei 


The publication is 


drivers can be the safest of drivers, but physical im 
pairments should be recognized atid corrected, 


The Police Chief 
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